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Extracts from a letter dated November 23, 1946 to my father Ft, 
Bhagavad Datta -from Professor Dr. Sten Konow, (formerly Government 
of India Epigraphist ) Oslo, Norway. 

1 hare read your son’s work, (6akas in India) and wo will all be 
thankful for the great care he has taken in putting the whole Indian 
material at our disposal so clearly. I am convinced that the future o! 
Indian research can only be safeguarded if Indian and European scholars 
will work, hand in hand and with mutual regard and understanding. We 
in Europe will always be happy to collaborate in this way, and it is a 
good omen that an excellent Indian scholar like your son will partake in 
the work. It is not, of course, to be expected that there will be a 
general agreement about the interpretation of all details, but it is 
essential that we should, on both sides, state our arguments and results 
as fully and clearly as possible. 

• Everybody who has tried to elucidate Indian chronology will know 
how many difficulties still remain to be cleared up, and in the last years 
a new and serious one has turned up through the discovery of a Parthian 
era of 246 ? B. 0- It is a good thing that we have learnt that the 
Beleudd era was never usfid in India, but the Parthian has evidently 
played a greater role than we should have expected, and I am much 
obliged to your son in this connection for reminding me of the Girdharpnr 
and Karik&li Tila inscriptions. With regard to the well-known 6 aka 
era of 79 A. D. I quite agree with him that it was not introduced by 
Kanigka, but is considerably older than his accession, which can hardly 
be put earlier than about the middle of the second century A. D. I am 
BtUl convinced that the ruler who first used it was Wima Kadphisea. 


Sdf- Sten Konow 
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I NTRODUCT10N. 


In my third year cUbs I prepared a etort bibliography of the 
lost Sanskrits dramas from 6tray references about them in Sanskrit 
literature. Soon after finishing my B. A. ex amiDatioD ' 1 began to 
prepare a devan&gciri text of the inscriptions d* Western K?atrapaa. 
On examination the number of these insP r *P^ 0DS wss fo Qn d 1° be 
much loss than expected. , However, I went on ^b this work, and 
my interest grew in the subject. I then ti* fl d n0 * i0 an d collect the 
mmrs li _ ^ selected the present, 

thesis^for my M.A. 

After securing and studying the avaiJ a b^ e books and artioles on 
the subject, I came to the conclusion that 0D ^ a * 8W scholars have 
done any pioneering work in this field P* ancient Indian history. 
The names of 6rl Bhagvanlal Indraji, Prof. E - J ; Bapson and Dr. St en 
Konow will always be remembered with admiration by the future 
historians. *'27te Catalogue of the Coins of Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western K^atrapas etc* by Prof. Kapson and Kharosthi Inscriptions' 
by Dr. Sten Konow are monumental works. Tb® patience, the energy, the 
labour, the keen insight and deep eruditi<? n displayed by them are 
admirable. With their works as the basis of m y study I entered into 
this difficult and dry subject . h 

Another scholar who has worked in this ® e id of researoh was 
6rl K. P. layaswal. It was he who bro°Sbt to light the war of 
Nahap&na with a SStavflhana king from J Q i n source. He showed 
that Bbarukaccha was the capital of Nahap£ na * ^b° Suga-puritija of 
the Gargi BamhitS, an Important source on this subject, only noticed by 
H. Kern, was edited for the first time by JayaswaL It has 
proved very useful for a reconstruction of the history of the period. 

Besides these works a largo numbed scholars have beon 
contributing from time to time most impo r ^ an ^ articles in various 
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research journals, I hare used them in their proper places, 
acknowledging my debt.^ 

Some recent works and articles bave proved Very useful. 
Dr. Sten Konow while revising the period has thrown a new light 
on fcbe subject in his article, ‘Notes on Zndo-Scythian Chronology ■ 
The 'Bate of Eahapana’ as discussed by V. R. Deorat in bis article 
(Proceedings Indian History Congress, Lahore Session) is Worth Study. 
The laborious work of Dr. E. Gopalachari, 'The Early History of the 
Andhra Country, -supplies a summary of the different aspects of the 
reigns of Nahapina, Cs.sta.na and Budradimafl I. 

The ancient Indian tradition is very useful in filling up some 
of the important details Most of it ao far ties unexplored. Twenty 
seven references from this source of Indian history have been collected 
here. Of all these the g&th&s of Ttlcya Pavpatti have been of most 
help. These Q&th&s were first printed by Bai Bahadur Hlra tial ip 
his Introduction to ‘The Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts 
iit the Central Provinces: and fferar (1926)\ The attention of scholar* 
was not attracted to this rare source for a long time. It was in the 
Hindi History of Bharrsim'ar^ by Pandit Bhagarad DaW* th*t the 
qith&s were fully utilised o^d their importance was emphasized. 
According to R. B. Hira Lai and other scholar* this work was CD&ipossB 
in th* latter part of the 6th century A.T). The duration of the reigns 
o! Hahapana and Oflft*na and the family of Caftans are all recorded 
in these gfithis. Important information from tradition has been made 
vn.ih.Ue in this thesis. Many oi the** reference* were unknown so 
far. Borne of them are noted below, e .g„ 

(i) Presence of the §*.ka* in 'the lades region at the time of 
Duryodbana referred to jn Mafmal-ut-Tan'&rikfa (p. 2) 

(tt) The derivation of the ward 6aka according to the 
Puri pas, (p. 3f) 

(«t) E * f o r e n o e to the food of the 6alcas In the Caraka 
sm/ihita, (p. 15) 

(iv) Mention of Sakn-wsUs (Salca-andhu) by Pinloi; (p. 16) 

(v) The word Bernal* R nd (tt evpUnatton, 

(«l) Tht &tka firft. A let of new material on this point hat 
Vsco presented in this thesis. Albetuoi's statemint that the gtk* tra 
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was started at the death o f a Sfika tyrant gave a>e the impetus to 
search for the source of his information This information has been 
traced to be contain cd in astronomical woiks. which go back from 
Albertmi's time to 628 A.D, 1 , 1 

Moreover both iMcriptioual and literary proofs have been given 
to substantiate "the - view put forward that there were two 6aka eras, 
one starting from the beginning of the Saba rale and the other started 
by a 6afe&ri VikramaTat the expiry of the 6akas; (p 36 ff) , 

\vn) A. Editable explanation of the name ‘Kardatnakft kings' 
has been suggested} (p. 69) * i 

(t>m) The references to 6akgri Vikrama will be found useful 
in Chaptcr"VII. ‘ v 1 

The history of the W e fi t e r n K?atrapnB, after the rule of 
Bndradaman I is very obscure. I have only collected notes about them 
from the writings of Bhsgvftnlal Indraji, Prof. Bapson and others. 
'With the scanty material available more than this was not possible. 

In Chapter IX an attempt has been made to collect only new 
points about the varions customs of the 6akaB Dr.K. Gopalachari and 
others have made attempts to throw light on thiB aspect of the history 
of the 6afcas also. Anyhow the material presented here from Bauskrit 
sources Is quite new. 

Recently it has been felt that a text of all the inscriptions of 
the various dynasties should be published in one place. Realizing the 
importance of the need, a devandgar t text of all the Inscriptions o! the 
Western b?atrapas has been given In the appendix. Three inscriptions 
could not be included in this list as tbeir text was not easy of access. 
Other appendices will also prove useful. 

The thesis In its printed form is revised and enlarged, My 
sincere thanks are due to my respected teacher the Rev. Ross Wilson, 
the then Head of the Department of History, University of the Pan jab, 
who has corrected me id so many places and has given me valuable 
suggestions ungrudgingly. 1 

I am very thankful to Dr. A. L. Srfv ag'tav*. now Head of {be 
Department of History, University of tbePanj&b, who has been and 1* 
always encouraging and guiding me in research work and prof. R. R. 
Bothi, Fanjab University Lecturer in Hiatoty for some ol his suggestions. 
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1 acknowledge toy sincere indebtedness to Pt. Vishyanatb, my 
school-teacher in history, who ht« gone through the them and giren 
manyyatuabls suggestions and Pfc« BhsgaTtd Batts, Bireotor, Yedic 
Research Institute, vrho has given me the insight to find out material 
from ancient Indian literature to construct Indian history. 

I offer my sincewsfc thanks to Miss O. L H. Geary, Principal, 
Lahore College for Women for seeing the book through the press. 
Many o£ her suggestions were sxtremsly yalnsble. 

The fine get-up of the book in thess hard days is due to ths 
loving oare of L Khazanchi Ram Jain, Proprietor, Messrs Meharchand 
Laohman Bas. The booh would not haye sten the light of day but for 
his ungrudging help in printing it. 

Department of History, 

Untternly cf V* Punjab, fahore. SATYA SHR AVA 

DccemltrZS, Z9i6> 




CHAPTER I 


THE SAKAS 
I. ANTIQUITY OF THE 6AEA TBIBE 

Sakas are known to have existed in history from a 
very .early time. They are mentioned in the Behistun 
(Bistfln), Persepolis, Hamadan and Naqsh-i-Rustum 
inscriptions of Darius or Diirayavahush. 1 This king is 
assigned to 526>486 B. C. His inscriptions are found 
in three versions. The Persian version has preserved 
the word Saka exactly as it is found in Sanskrit. ^ On 
the authority of Herodotus also we know that the Sakas 
are earlier than the time of Darius. Herodotus writes : 
"‘the Scythians before the time of Darius conquered the 
Medes’ and “became masters of Asia."* According to 
this same author the Sakas were known during the time of 
Sesostris, a king of Egypt, who also preceded Darius." 
Herodotus has. another definite, piece 'of mfocmalim. 
on this point. He writes: — ‘Scythians add that from the 
time of their first king to the invasion of their country 
by Darius, is a period of one thousand years, neither 
less nor more.’ 4 

1 Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilisation Vol, I, ed 
by D. 0. Sircar, Calcutta 1942, pp. 4-11. 2 Herodotus, Tr. G. Rawllnson, Book I 
' Cbap. 104. 3 Herodotus, Tr. G. Rawlinson, Book n, Chap. 110. 4 Herodotus 

Tr. G. Rawlmson, Book IV, Chap. 7, 
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It may, therefore, be safely concluded that if the 
date which is proposed for Darius i e 526 486 B C be 
regarded as true, then the Sakas appeared m the history of 
nations from about 1500 B C 

The source of this information of Herodotus may 
have been faulty, or it may have been that the first king 
of a particular tribe of the Sakas, whose family ruled 
without break for 1000 years, was installed at that 
date The Sakas are placed centuries before this date by 
Sanskrit works As will be seen in a later chapter, the 
mercenary Saka soldiers fought on the side of Duryodhana 
in the battle of Mahabharata If this statement be 
regarded as true, and there is no cogent reason to disbelieve 
it, then it should be remembered that the Saka tribe existed 
before circa 2400 B C , a date proposed for the Bharata 
battle on very good grounds* Not this alone, but the 
Mahabharata also states that Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, 
Yavanas and Sakas lived in the delta (of Sindhu) * 

The fact that Sakas or a sub clan of this tribe 
existed in the Indus region at the time of Duryodhana is 
strengthened by an interesting piece of information from 
an entirely different source, Majmal ut-Twarikh, a work 
m Persian (of circa the 12th Century AD), which is a 
translation of an Arabic work of circa 1026 A D , which 
again was a translation of an ancient Sanskrit text. and. 
contains the following account — 


“The Jats and Meds dwelt in Sind (on the banks) of 
the river which is called Bahar These two tribes used to 
quarrel with each other very often, to enfeeble and to have 
ascendency over the other Once they both being advised 


O..U 1 ? >Sl1 ?art 111 1937 t^H030 byP a »« 

0 *** ff 101119 * 35 17 
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by a Jat chief approached the King Dayushe (Duryodhana) 
and begged him to nominate a person to rule over them 
The account proceeds further and it is stated that 
Duh§ala the sister of Duryodhana married to Jayadratha, 
the king of Sind, was appointed the ruler 

These Jats are no other than the Massagetae (the 
great Getse) mentioned in Diodorus* as an off spring of 
the ancient Saka tribe The Jats and Sakas belong to 
the same original Caspian type as is well known now* 
Colonel James Tod showed long ago the oneness of the 
Sakas with the later Getes, the Jotes, the Jits, the Goths 
and the Jetas 4 

These Jats and Medes living m Sind at such an early 
date must have had intercourse with some other western 
tribes now extinct The excavations at Mohenjo daro have 
revealed the traces of four such ancient races the Proto- 
Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongolian, and Alpine 8 who 
lived in that city of Sind with other peoples at a period 
anterior to 2500 B C 

The Sakas, therefore, have been known in Indian 
history from at least 2400 B C , the period of the 
MahabhArata war 

II THE NAME SAKA AND ITS MEANING 

Greek writers have thrown no hght on the origin of 
this name It is only through a study of the Puranas that 
we come across a plausible origin, but one which has still 
to be verified Some Puranas state that this land had once 

1 The History ol India as told by its own Historians Mohammedan Pd 
Elliot & J Dowson 1667 Vol I p 101 2 Book II Chap 43 3 Ancient Races 

and Myths by O Chakraberty Calcutta p VII 4 Annals and Antiquities of 
Rl] as thin Popular edition, 1914 pp 49 63 5 The Indus Civilization by 

E Mackay, London, 1935, p 200 
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a network of some rivers' and their tributaries had the 
shape of a §aka or a teak tree. 1 In India the word Sagavana 
a corruption of Sanskrit Saka is used even up to this day 
for the teak tree. This may also mean that the delta of 
some rivers of this land had this shape. A Purapa says 
that there was a Saka mountain in the Sakadvlpa, .and 
hence the name of this land. 4 This mountain *may have 
been rich in the growth of Saka trees. On the other hand 
in various Sanskrit dictionaries we can trace its meaning 
as a tree,* an island, 4 a ksatriya,* a country, 1 a tribe,* and 
a king.* 

III. THE ORIGINAL HOME OP THE SAKAS 
THE GREEK ACCOUNT 

Herodotus’ gives a vivid^description of Scythia: — 
“99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, 
lies Thrace. The land he^e makes a sweep, and then 
Scythia begins, the Ister (-Danube ) falling into the sea at 
this point with its mouth facing the east." 

“100. Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians again 
in possession of the country above the Tauri and the parts 
bordering on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district 
lying west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus 
Mssotis ( the sea of Azof ), as far as the river Tanais, 
which empties itself into that lake at its upper end. 

“101. Scythia, then, which is square in shape and 
has two of its sides reaching down to the sea, extends 
inland to the same distance that it stretches along this 
1 coast, and is equal every way." . * 

1 -VSyu Ch. 49, IS and 89. 2 llaUj* 123, 5G 3 ViiTsprakiltkon 

f. 5, il. 35. 4 Ibid, N« ■itthaiabdakosa p. 3, «L 36 Ninirthasaiapaha p. 87, tl. SQ 
lladra* Ed. S VttvapraklSakoia r , 4 , 25. 6 Nmitthalakdakosii { JiviMnda Ed. 
?• S, * 1 . 55. 7 Book IV. 
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Diodorus of Sicily* ( circa'S7 B. C. ) informs us that 
the Scythians were already ‘inhabiting the country 
Bordering. upon India.’ “This people originally ^possessed 
little' territory, but later, as they gradually Increased in 

power, they seized much territory At first, -then, they 

dwelt in the Araxes ( The Aras ) river, but since acquired 
territory in the mountains as far as the Caucasus, and in 
the steppes along the ocean and lake Masotis ( the sea of 
Azof ) and in the rest.of that country as far as the, Tanais 
river.” 

The latter part of the description of Diodorus is 
practically the same as that of Herodotus. But during 
his own time or a little before him the Salias had 
already extended their territory towards the borders of 
India. This territory was named Seistan or SakasthSna. 

Strabo has a general remark to offer on this point. 
He says, “All the tribes* ea'st of the Caspian are called 
Scythic. The Dahse next the sea, the Massagetse ( Great 
Getae ) and Sacae more eastward.. 

TBZ'SANSKBIT ACCOUNT 

* . The Puranas* present a vivid description of 

Sakadvipa. Their account appears to,be older than the 
Greek one, because according to them this people was 
highly civilized.' The Mahabharata also describes the 
Saka sub-continent. Nundo Lai De in* his 'Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India* has compared 
the names of some of the provinces, states or janapadas, 
rivers and mountains .of the Sakadvipa as found in the 
Mahabharata with the same as found in Ptolemy’s 

1 Book n. <3. 1 Strabo XI, p. 251. . 3 , Matsya 122, 3-31, VSyu 49, 
T1-S9 5 < Eeo tha word Sakadvipa. , 
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description of Scythia. A few of these may be mentioned 
here: — 

PROVINCES 

Ptolemy. 

Komedai. 

Komaroi. 

Golaktophagoi. 

Salateroi or Zaratoi 

STATES 

Margiana. 

Messagetai 
Makhaitegoi 

RIVERS 

Iksu, (Caksu or Vaksu) Oxus 
MOUNTAINS 

Kaukasos (including Mustag 
mountain which means the 
black mountain) 

The El-Burz (Durga and Burz 
both mean a fort). Kesar or 
saffron is found there. 

Saffron grows on Persian mountains even today. 

All the ancient Sanskrit sources agree that the river 
Vaksu ox Oxus passed through the Sakadvipa. 1 The 
Matsya* Puraria states that Vaksu or Caksu takes a 
westernly course. So also states the Ramlyana of Valmlki.' 


Syamagiri 


Durga Saila 
and 

(Kesari) 


Mahdbhdrata. 

Kumuda. 

Sukumara. 

Jalada. 

Jaladhara. 


Mrga 

Ma§aka. 

Mandaga 


II Tiyu 47, 44 u4 
urn n u»t«y» m, 45. 

a m, 40. i l BiUkinfe «, 14. 
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The Mahabharata states that the KsTroda sagara’ or 
the Caspian sea was encircled in parts by the Sakadvlpa.* 

The Vayu Purana has a little different reading and 
says that the KsTroda encircled the Sakadvlpa . 8 The 
Vayu Purana also adds that Sakadvlpa touched Dadhi 
(or Dahse of the Greeks) and Mandodaka (or the^Median?) 
Sea . 4 The Matsya Purana says that the Sakadvlpa 
encircled the Lavana sea.® The Mahabharata also says 
that the Mrgas-a part of the SakadvTpa-or the people of 
the Margiana, were brahmanas 9 and the Masakas or the 
Massagetae were ksatriyas or warriors . 7 So also vaifiyas 
and Madras lived in other parts of the Saka land. 
Compare with this the statement of Herodotus: — 

“The intermediate space was occupied by 'the 
Husbandmen (Georgi) or agricultural Scythians .” 8 This 
fact is corroborated by Vayu PurSna,* where it is said that 
the different kingdoms of the Saka land contained people 
of the four castes. This account of the Mahabharata 
depicts a very early phase in the life of this tribe. 

These once civilized tribes of the Sakadvlpa 
became nomadic and uncultured long before the time of 

1 Kelxoda Sagara was a name of the Caspian sea, because its later form 
Shirwan is used for the Caspian sea. See, Sir Henry Yule’s “Marco Polo”, Vol.I. p. 69. 

2 sn^fhi ^ qtfShr I 

Bhisma Parra 11. 9, 10. 

3 *nfcr: qftafa: » 

3 II Vayu 49. 99. 

4 ‘tffcmr 11 v&yu 49 . 76. 

5 ii»U5SSJ<r: 11 Matsya 122. 3. 

8 Bhisma 11,36. 7 Ibid 1*. 87. 8 History of Ancient Geography, by E. H. 

Bunbury, 1663, p. 185; Herodotus IV, 18. 

9 m 3**11 |J Vayu 49. flO. Also. 

S'Kfl 5Ur^I«JI3*i'nfanP : *mr: H Matsya 122, 28. 
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Herodotus and even during the time of the MahubhSrata 
war, for it is recorded there that these once ksatriya tribes 
became degraded for want of brahmapa preachers ' 

IV EXPANSION OF THE 6AKA TRIBE 
It has been shown above that a small band of the 
Sakas inhabited a portion of the Indus region at the time 
of Duryodhana* In course of time more Saka hordes 
came to these regions, and the whole regiori was then 
called by the name of Indo Scythia or the region of Smdhu 
Sakas To the Greeks this name was well-known They 
speak of the Indo-Scythians and their country- Indo- 
Scythia According to Ptolemy* this territory of the 
Sakas extended on both sides of the Indus from the Kabul 
river to the Arabic sea Arrian in his Indika writes — 
“The Indus in like manner makes an Indian delta, 
which is not inferior in area to the Egyptian, and is called 
in the Indian tongue Pattala ”* 

The commentator on these lines has not grasped the 
meaning of the word Pattala He regards its Sanskrit 
equivalent Patala as mere mythology. 1 

The Indus-delta was called Patalene (or Patala?), 
the country to the North and North East Abiria and the 


South Eastern province Syrastiene 1 e Surastra Ptolemy 
again remarks il and in the island formed by the river 
(Indus) axe these towns, Patala, Bather. " Brcmysras 
Penegeta* speaks about the Southern Scythians as 
settled on the Indus and his commentator Eustathius 
states that by the words Southern Scythians the Indo- 
Scythians are mea nt. 


‘a.'*'*'* mimHTJKsbuci 11 

M 31 2 t 9 3 VII I 85 62 4 

ky llcOrlndl* Caloutt* Ed 1926 p IB 


Mahibhurata Anugwana Parr* 
a M«easthenes* and Amin 
S V, 1088 
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In the Periplus ( assigned date 40 A.D. ) Scythia 
i. e. Indo-Scythia is spoken of as being under Parthian 
rule. So it appears that at the time of that work i.e. in 
the 2nd half of the 1st century A.D., Indo-Scythia had 
come under the rule of the Parthians. The possible con- 
clusion from the above statements is that the stronghold 
of the Scythians was in the Indus region, especially in the 
lower. Indus’ region, and that the Salta conquest had 
been effected long before the 2nd half of the 1st century 
A. d! ' ‘ t* 

Sakasthana doubtless included the district of 
Scythia, mentioned in the Periplus, from which flows the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that flow 
into the Erythraean sea (Indian Ocean). The metropolis 
of Scythia in the time of 'the Periplus was Minnagar; and 
its market town was Barbaricum on the seashore. 1 * * 

The name of the capital of Scythia and of the 
kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time of the 
Periplus was Minnagar^ and this was evidently derived 
from the city of Min in*Sakasthana mentioned by Isidor/ 
There is another fact which has been again recently 
supported. According to it, ‘the region of Cbakansur, 
just to the west of the Bolan Pass, has been reclaimed as 
one of the important centres of the ancient, Sakasthana.’ 8 

A Saka empire in the Indus country and even 
beyond it is known from other classical sources also. 
Ptolemy speaks of the extension of Saka power to 
Kathiawar and the use of the imperial title King of Kings 
(Sahanusahl) among the Sakas is attested by coins/ 

1 P, H. A. I. p. 3C2, 4th Ea. 2 Quoted in J. B. A. S., 1915. p. 830. 

5 Geographical Journal 1934, p. 356, as quoted la Indian Culture, Vol. V. p, 117. 

« C. 1. 1. Vol. II. pt. I. p. xxvm 
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THE SAKAS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


It is unfortunate that almost all modern students of 
ancient Indian history have largely discarded the ancient 
tradition. Being ignorant of its immense value, they have 
not been able to give a connected account of India’s past 
When, on the other hand, we peep into the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature we find a vast and accurate 
store of information preserved therein. In this chapter 
therefore, references to Sakas in Sanskrit, Jain, anc 
Buddhist works have been collected. The works an 
quoted in their traditional chronological order, for, other 
wise they would lose their real value. Recent researche 
have shown that with new finds the traditional chronology 
is being proved correct to a great extent. These reference 
will help to fill in the gaps in the 6aka history. 

1. The -Ramayanct of'Vdhmkih&s. many reference 
to the Sakas. 1 In it there are accounts of struggle 
between the ancient Aryans of India and the mixed horde 
of Yavanas and Sakas. These struggles will be relate 
at length under the heading Puranas. In the Kiskindb 

t to 

Ijfir! U Balakimja, 54. 21. an 
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Kftpda* the Sakas are enumerated with the Kambojas, 
Ya\anas and Bahllkas 

2 Next in chronological order comes the 
Mahabhdrata , the second great epic of India The 
mention of Sakas at such an ancient period ( circa 2400 
B C ) m the Mnbabhwrata is genuine as it is found in 
varied places in various parvas of this text If, the 
passages about the Sakas be regarded as interpolated 
then it should be borne in mind that interpolations 
could not have been so very systematic throughout the 
text, in all the manuscripts of so many and such widely 
separated places m India 

THE MAHABHARATA DIFFERENTIATES BETWEEN 

the Sakas and the tu$\rab 

The second great epic of India clearly distinguishes 
between Sakas and Tusaras and mentions them along 
with Yavanas 1 Tusaras or the later KusSnas are not 
mentioned m the Ramayana and they may, therefore, 
probably be of a later origin Bhlsma Par\a shows that 
they fought in the great Bharata war Kama Pari a also 
confirms this view 1 In the Bharata war the Sakas sided 
with the Kurus 4 This differentiation between these two 
tribes is found throughout the Sanskrit literature 

esatriya Sakas become a low caste people 
The Mafia bharata further states that Sakas, Yavanas 
and Kambojas became vjsalas or low class people by not 
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associating with brahmanas.* They are often classed 
with Barbaras and Mlechas and sometimes reckoned as 
Mlechas. The Indians of the time of Mahabharata knew 
the Sakas closely because they had already settled on the 
banks of the Indus as stated in Chapter I on the authority 
of Majmal-ut-Tawarikh. 

3. Sakas along with Yavanas, Pahlavas and 
Kambojas are also mentioned in the Bhfgu Samhtid 
of M dnava-Dhamtaidslra. According to this work they 
sank to the position of low caste people by the omission 
of ksatriya rites and because they were neglected by the 
brahmanas.* This statement is similar to the statement 
of Mahabharata noted above. 

4. Ptiranas — Some of the Purdttas refer to the Sakas 
along with other foreign tribes who had penetrated as far 
as Ayodhya and their defeat and humiliation by Sagara 
the son of Bahu. The story in these Purditas' is almost 
identical and runs thus: Bahu was ill and the Haihayas, 
T&lajanghas and Sakas and other tribes uniting wrested 
his kingdom from him. His posthumous son Sagara 
determined to exterminate the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas. When he was slaughtering them 
they fled to Vasistha for protection. The muni made a 
compact with them, stopped Sagara and saved them, but 
Sagara destroyed their laws of religion and changed 
their mode of dress. He made the Sakas shave half 
the head. He deprived them of the recitation of the 

1 suet sFWPsrrohrraren: ijfrnrsmnr: i 

ll AnaSaaana Parva 69 21. 

2 spread Ucn n 

f%TTUT *st5TT : W Manusmrti X. 43, 44. 

3 Btahmamja, Ch. 63. Vayu, Cb. 88. Vinnu, Ch, 8 eto. 
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Veda and the exclamation ‘Vasat.” These hordes of 
ksatriya tribes seem to have remained and settled down 
in parts of India as a long interval passed between the 
defeat of Bahu and their consequent defeat by Sagara. 
A remarkable feature in the narrative is that they are not 
spoken of as Mlechas or barbarians. Nor is there any 
suggestion that the Sakas and four other tribes were 
different in religion from the people of AyodhyS, who 
professed the Vedic religion. Arguing cogently Pargiter’ 
has concluded that 'these five foreign tribes -were 
Ksatriyas and of much the same religion as Vasistha and 
Sagara.' They fell steadily in Indian estimation later 
on. By the time of the Bhilrata battle they were classed 
as degraded tribes. Pargiter is of opinion that 'the story 
in this ballad could not ‘have been composed in after 
time.' It is, therefore, considerably anterior to the 
Mahabhftrata period. 

■WESTERN E§ATRAPAS IN THE PURANAS 

The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmunda Puranas mention 
eighteen Salta kings who ruled k nfter 'the Andhras or 
Sataviihanas in some province of India/ But only sixteen 
are mentioned in the Visnu and the Bhagavata Puranas/ 

1 fsrroV iqrnhat. i 

far- 4>^l wi»il ntj? ^ it 

STripufivn I „ 

11 v»yn sa. no, hi. 

Comp»ra It with HarivamSa u quoted In ’A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
literature’ hy Mix Muller, Allahabad 1912. p, 28. 

2 J B A. 8. 1919, p 859. (The above substance It mainly from Pargiter'* 
account.) 3 • Ibid, p. 361. 

4 HH g | Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 45, 
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But the readings of Manjusrl-mula-kalpa 1 though mutilated 
certainly establish that eighteen Sakas were sufficiently 
powerful to be mentioned as kings out of thirty. The 
remaining twelve may have been some petty rulers during 
the periods of decline of the Saka power. In ManjuSri- 
mula-kalpa they are described as Madhyamas i.e. kings of 
the Madhya country and are located in the North-midland. 

There is some discrepancy in the accounts given by 
the various PurSnas about the duration of the Saka 
dynasty. ' * The Brahmanda, Vayu and Matsya Purarms 
assign to them 380 years' Pargiter 1 takes 183 years to be 
the duration. But the duration of 300 years of ‘e* ms. of 
Vayu PurSna seems to be correct. It will be shown later 
that they actually reigned for about 300 years. The coins 
which range from 41 to 310 are the best proof of this. 

5. Kahyapa Samhitd and Pardiara Samhitd are 
two very ancient works on astronomy. Varahamihira 
( 505 A.D. ? ) describes these books as the productions of 
munis, which means that they belong to the Mahabharata 
period. Sakas are mentioned along with Yavanas and 
Kukuras in these works.* J- 

6. In the Caraha Samhitd, a medical work, we ftnd 
mention of the diet of t he Sakas. They used to take 

1 Onftvrui mini 

2 (0 tfmrtfasu tripsurci i 

’STtVlfa ^ SUPf QI2I*%U 5 n Matsya. 

> ( u ) SUET- K ViLyu. and BtaKmanda, 

Dynasties oi the Kali Age, p. 46. 3 Ibid p 72. 

4 (i) srrrm sftuu: trrcrumvn: i 

. Slgtel «T«rai: WW 11 4 

W) (Hfr 51^1*1. thrift 1 Quoted in Adbhnta 8agara 

(Kashi Ed. V. 8. 1962 ) pp lo and 65 respectively. * 

Also quoted by Bhatta Utpala in his commentary on Brhat Bamhitil p, 218. 
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meat, wheat flour and mfidhvlka, an intoxicating drink. 1 

7. Pdiiini, the great Sanskrit grammarian, (earlier 
than the 4th century B.C.) is the next author who mentions 
the Sakas. In his Ganapatha the name Saka appears at 
many places,* and Kdiika, a commentary on his Astddhydyi 
( circa the 7th century A.D.) supports these readings.* 

8. Kdtydyana (earlier than the 3rd century B.C.) is 
the next great author who mentions the Sakas. In his 
vartiha on the work of Panini, he uses the expression 
‘ Sahandhu *.* This means that he not only knew the Sakas 
but also knew the wells (andliu) sunk by them. This 
word is traceable to the Ganapatha 1 of Panin! also and 
the Kd&ikd* regards it as an integral part of the text 
of Ganapatha. 

9. Pataiijali, (earlier than the 2nd century B.C.) 
the author of^the Mahabhasya has used the^ compound 
-&aha-Y avattaj so it is clear that he knew the Sakas along 
with the Yavanas. “Professor Bhandarkar deduces from 
the instance of the dvandva compound that the Sakas, like 

~ the Yavanas, had already established their power in the 
north-west of India in the age of Pataiijali, that is, between 
184 and 148 B.C.’" 

10. In the Ndtya&dstra of Bharata-Muiti Sakas are 
mentioned along, with Abhlras and Candidas,* 

According to Professor A. B. Keith “we cannot place 

u ciwtu stun* ci». so. sic. 

2 IV. 1. 175; IV. 1, 92; V. 4, SI. 3 II. 1, 60; IV. I, 175., IV. 2, 120. 
4 1. 1, 64. g iv. 1, 151. $ IV. 1, 151. 7 n. 4, 10. | Q«oted In I*dUn 

CuH«m, V*l. V„ f. 116. 
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it (Natyaiaslra) before the 3rd century A.D.” 1 This 
view is, however, extremely conservative. Sagaranandin’s 
work Nataka-Laksana-Ratna-Kosa ( 12th century A.D. ) 
published recently in Oxford mentions that king Harsa- 
Vikrama and Matrgupta both commented on this work. 1 
Again the Buddhist patriarch Rahulaka (235 A.D.)* also 
used the Natyasdsira .* The date of Bharata’s work is 
much earlier; Kalidasa also remembers him as a muni. 

11. The Yuga Pur ana of Gargi Sariihita has a good 
deal to say about the advent, depredations and end of the 
Sakas. A tyrant Saka king Amlata is described and the 
tyranny of Sakas in general is also related.* After the 
Yavanas, hordes of Sakas invaded parts of India during the 
Sunga regime. According to K. P. Jayaswal this text 
belongs to the 1st century A. D.’ 

12. There is a Prakrit work Pawnacartya, of 
Vimalasuri. Dr. H. Jacobi does not accept the date 
of its composition, given at the end of the work as 530 
A. V. (after Vlra or Mahavlra). But Dr. Win tern ita 
accepts this date/ Dr. Jacobi writes in his introduction to 
the Parisista Parvan : — 


1 Tho Sanskrit Drama, p. 13. 



3 B. Bhattacarya, Foreword to the Tattvasaigraha, p. LXIX. 

4 Abhinavagu pta 1 s commentary, Vol. I, p. 165, 172. 
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6 J.BOH 8. 1928, p. 404 and ibid, 1929, p 131. 7 A History of Indian 
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“m it (Paumacariya) the Yavanas and Sakas are 
mentioned, not as newly settled in India but as living there 
since time immemorial m It is certain that the Jain author 
VimalasQn regarded the MahFibhiirata and the R.lmSyana 
as authentic texts and consequently believed in the antiquity 
of the Sakas in or near India as described in these works 

13 The Astdfiga Samgraha of Vdgubhaiia, a 
native of Sindhu, states that the reddish cheeks of Sala 
women, and Saka lords were due to the use of Puldndu 
or onion as an article of their diet * 

14 In the drama Pddatdfttakam of mahakavi 
Syiimilaka, a Saka prince of SurSstra is mentioned along 
with a Gupta heir-apparent 1 

15 Some gdthis of the Ttloya Pannutti , a Jam 
work of the 5th century A D , throw a good deal of light 
on the chronology of Nahapana and the Castanas or the 
Western Ksatrapas * The Ttloya Pcinmtti records that 
461 years after the death of Mahavlra the Sakas came 
into prominence They (or Castana’s dynasty) ruled for 
242 years. Gatha No 98 states that the Guptas succeeded 
the Castanas as rulers * 

From these statements it appears that Nahapana 
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ascended the throne in 421 after Mahavlra’s death. The 
total of the reigns of Nahapana and the Bhrtya Castanas 
or the Sakas was 282 years. The author of this work, in 
the 5th century A. D., believed the Sakas to be Castanas 
and none else. 

The late Dr. Hira Lai Sud commenting on these 
gdthds interprets Bhac-chatthandiia ( ) as 
“probably Bhrtya Andhras or Andhra-bhrtya s." 
Following his lead the editors of this work have also 
translated the word as Bhrtya- Andhras. But this Sanskrit 
rendering of the Prakrit form is altogether untenable. 
The Sanskrit form is Castana and they belonged to the 
Saka race. 

In the Jain Harivavi&a Puram ( 783 A.D. ) a literal 
translation of these Prakrit gdthas into Sanskrit is found.* 
There the word for Bhrtya Castanas is “Bhatatnbana." 
This reading is sufficiently corrupt, but it certainly is not 
Bbrtya-Andhras. 

16. According to the astronomical work . 
Jyotirvidabharana ,* a Sakesvara or a Saka overlord of 
Rumma-desa was defeated by Vikramaditya. He was taken 
through the bazars of Ujjayini as a captive and later 
released. Not understanding the significance and meaning 
of the word l Rtima ' or ‘Romaka' Captain Wilford writes :* 
“Vicrama is supposed to have waged war with the 
Romans, all the time that he lived : that is to say for 145 
years : and to have taken one of their emperors prisoner, 

, 1 Chapter G3, verses 487, 488, and 552. 

gnhnrerst h HrumrfWr. n ch. 22, 17. 

3 Essay on Vicramaditya and Salivahana by Captain Wilford, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. IX, 1809, p. 119. 
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whom' he* carried in triumph through the streets of 
Ujjayini” 

In the Purflnas we find Romaka, a territory of 
the Sindhus. 1 This word is found in the ganapdtha 
of Panini also.' Alberuni* also enumerates this Romaka 
or Ruma amongst the territories of the north-west on 
the authority of Matsya Parana which reads Romaka. 
The reading of Alberuni, however, is ntara. On the other 
hand, according to Dandanatha Narayana’s commentary 4 
on Sarasvatikanthabharana Romaka or Ruma denotes a 
'saltish land’. But the author of Kalpadrukosa* translates 
the word as ‘salt’ only. * 

A variety of salt called romaka was known to Caraka 
and Suiruta. According to Cakrapdni, a commentator 
of Caraka, romaka means a salt prepared from 
the water of Ruma river.* Ruma, is -a lake according to 
Dalharia, a commentator of Suiruta.’ Ruma may be an 
earlier name of the Sakambharl • lake. Hentadri , while 
commenting on Astaftga-hrdaya, states that romaka was 
- produced in the Sakambharl territory. 1 The very name 
Sakambharl has some relation with the Sakas. 


Some scholars have regarded the Jyotirvidabharana 
as having been completed in the 13th century A.D.* But 
whatever be the date of this work, the mention of Ruma 
and its king Saka has an old t radition behind it. 

3-1 iy I «! 3 n » Ifitsy* 121. 47 >■< 4I reipectirrfy. 

2 IV. 2, 10. Hi IV. 2, 110 3 Alienin'* I»dia, Y«l. I. Ck. 25, p. 2S1. 
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17. ViSakhadatta or Visakhadeva, a contemporary 
of Chandragupta Vikrama, wrote a drama called Devl- 
Chandragupta. In this drama is described the heroic 
deed of Chan'dragupfa's assassinating a Saka king. This 
Saka king wanted to marry DhruvadevI, the wife of 
Chandragnpta's elder brother. This historical fact is 
again alluded to by Bana. The story of Rawal' and 
. Barkarmis as narrated in Majmal-nt-Tawarikh is merely 
a translation of this drama into Arabic by Abul Hassan 
Ali (1026 A.D.) But who was this Sakapati bold enough 
to execute such a plan ? Altekar* believes him to be the 
Saka Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena II. But this cannot be 
reconciled with the evidence put forth by Majmal-ut- 
Tawarikh and Rajasekhara. Both these authorities place 
the defeat of the Saka in the north Punjab, and it is not 
yet known if Rudrasena II ever ruled in the north of the 
Punjab. 

ViSakhadatta in his Mudraraktasa alludes to Saka 
kings, who are described as brave.' 

ViSakhadatta, the author of this play (Devi Chandra- 
Gupta), is very likely the same as the author of 
Mudraraksasa.' 


1 On (to E.w.1 AfcnJ JM mile. -"Tb, cAM e , , ul . 
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18 In the Harsa canta of Bdna it is stated that 
Chandragupta disguised as a woman assassinated a Saka 
king who desired the wife of another 1 Commenting on 
this passage of Bana , Sankardrya writes that 
Chandragupta in the disguise of Dhruvadevi killed the 
Saka king who coveted his brother’s (Ramagupta’s) wife 1 

19 Brahmagupta, an astronomer of circa 620 A D , 
mentions in his Brahma sphuta siddhanta the beginning * 
of the current Saka era at the death of a Saka king 1 This 
reference has been fully dealt with in Chapter IV 

20 In the Rama-canta of Abhtnanda ( end of the 
8th or the beginning of the 9th century AD ) it is asked, 
“after Vikrama, the enemy of the Saka king, where do 
poets tell pious tales ?“* This enemy of the Sakas is 
Chandragupta Vikramiditya Here it is again said that 
“by ^ the foe of the Saka, the works of Kalidasa were 
brought to fame ” 

2 1 Manjuiri mula kalpa is a Buddhist work 
According to the late Dr K P. Jayaswal it was composed 
m circa the 9th century A.D ' It contains an important 
verse* which states that there were in all thirty kings of 
the Sakas Of them only eighteen were monarchs of note 


22 Vardhamdna, the author of G attar at na- 
mahodadhi ( 1140 A D ), quotes the following verse from 
some earl ier au thor, while commenting on the word Saka 
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23. Kalhana (1 149 A .D.) in his Rajairangini writes 
about a king named PratSpaditya of Kashmir, who was 
related to some Vikramaditya. According to Kalhanct 
some writers confused this Vikramaditya with Sak5ri- 
Vikramaditya, but he says that they were mistaken, 
as Sakari-Vikramaditya was some one else.* Kalhana 
further writes that there was in Ujjayini a Vikramaditya 
alias Harsa, who in the beginning destroyed the Sakas. 1 

24. In the Sadukti-Karndwrta of Sr7dharadasa 
(Saka 1127=1205 A.D.), three ilokas of the celebrated 
poet Arnarulia are quoted. One of them describes the 
feats of a king “who took vow to make __ widows of Saka 
women.’” 

Sanskrit anthologies have preserved ilokas of three 
authors Sakachella, Sakavarman and Sakavrdcfhi. 4 They 
may have been some Saka authors. 

25. Prabhavaka-carita of P r abh d chan r dj- a 

(1277 A.D.) contains a Kalakasuri-carita.* This is almost 
identical with the Kalakacdrya-Kathdnaka , which has been 
so widely used and relied on by Dr. Sten Konow. This 
carita records that the Jain teacher Kalaka went to the 
Saka country and brought with him a Sahi («uff) or 
Sahi ( ) king. 

There are many versions of this K-Slakacttrya 
Kathanaka known amongst the Jainas, but the story about 

1 xfe ST STTTTTTfau: 
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the advent of the Sakas in western India is almost the # 
same in all of them.- 

26. The Kumarafiala-carita of J ayastmhasuri gives 
the following information. 1 There was a king Sri Simha 
Vikrama in the Chalukya family. He possessed the power 
of turning base metals into gold. He started an era of' 1 
his own after freeing all ( subordinate ) rulers of any debt. J 
He had a son Hari Vikrama, the crest of the brave: Even 
the strong Saka dynasties did not bear the heat of his 
glory. In his family was born Rama. To him was born 
Sahajarama who killed the king of the Sakas, the ford of 

three lakhs of horses* In his family was born 

M&laraja. , * ' 

Now this Mfilarlja was ruling in circa 950 A.D. 
Long before him the king of the Sakas, the lord of three" 1 
lakhs of horses, was killed by Sahajarama who was born 
in the family of Simha Vikrama and Hari (=Vikrama). 
This family was certainly the family of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta, as they bore the "titles of Simha-Vikrama 
etc. But here this family is, by mistake, described as the 
Chalukya family. ' " * 

27. A Sakaditya is mentioned in the Hara Gann 
Samvada .* 


. „ „ * Ca * t * l - vcrM 21 * * C. Parikk translate* la kit KiTTi«u«s»*» 

(1 3 , •!. II, ft I, Iatrs. p. XXI) as "Aaaaag kit Jesceaiaat tkcra 'V3s 
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‘ THE SAKAS IN INSCRIPTIONS 


In the previous chapter I have given, detailed 
references to the 'Sahas from Indian literature, which 
I believe to be as good evidence as any other. But since 
some scholars do not-attach any importance to references 
from literature, unless they are supported by inscriptional 
or numismatic evidence, and as ancient Indian history 
can only be compiled from all the three sources, literary, 
inscriptional and numismatic, I now proceed to set forth 
the available inscriptional evidence, regarding the Sakas 
and.their achievements. 

4 Historians should remember that in India eminent 
classical Writers wer6 also the writers of inscriptions under 
their patron kings e.g. Harisena under Samudragupta. 

• , 1. Inscriptions of N ah a pa no* s Time. Eight 
important inscriptions of the time of NahapSna are known 
to scholars. 1 These are’ inscribed on the caves of Nasik, 
.Karleand junar. The Nasik Cave Inscriptions 11, 13 and 
14 (a)* mention the matrimonial alliance between Saka 
_ Usavadata and Daksamitra, the daughter of NahapSna, the 
Ksaharata. This and other inscriptions of Saka Usavadata, 
•the son-in-law of Nahapana are -a helpful source for a 
study *of the reign of Nahapana. ^ The 'dates in these 


1 See the appendix. 2 E. I. VcL VII. ct, 61. E5 and E6. 
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inscriptions range from the year 41 to 46 of an unspecified 
era. One of these eight inscriptions is the inscription of 
Ayama, the minister of NahapSna. It is dated in the year 
46 of an unspecified era. As regards this date Stcn Konotf 
has recently pointed oat that according to the latest reading 
of the symbol of the date sign by Rapson the figure should 
be 70 and not 40.' 3n this inscription the title sami is used 
with the name NahapSna.* 

2. There arc certain inscriptions on the Bhcraghcf 

Statues of the daughter of BhDmaka which, however, are 
nearly illegible.* < 

3. The KarleCavc Inscription of Mttradcvanaha* 
In this inscription is recorded the gift of a pillar. 
Mttradcvapalm calls himself the son of U&vad&ta, whn 
was the scmin-law of KnhapJlna. Scnart is of opinion 
that MitradcvapaVa is an Indian name. So he may have 
been the son of Usavadflta by his Indian wife Dafcsamitrf. 

4. The Natik Cove inscription No 75 tell* about 
the SaVrtni by devotee Ytinadm, the daughter of 
Agnivarman, the Saba/ It shows that the Sakas in India 
Bnhke the Romans in England used to perform certain 
religious ceremonies indigenous to their adopted country* 
Here w* ha\c reference to a Saha by devotee, who 
Seems to ha%r been a resident of some monastery on 
mount Tfiratml in Katik. This inscription is dated In 
the *>th year of king Uiatasena, the Abhlra. 
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along with the Yavanas and Pahlavas by -his deceased 
father Siri Satakani Gotamlputa. It also states that 
Gotamlputa exterminated the Ksaharata dynasty. This 
inscription is very important as it independently records 
the above facts. However, Sten Konow regards the fact 
of the destruction of the.Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas 
as a mere boast.* 

6. There are two inscriptions in one of the Nasih ' 
Caves which refer to the gift of two cisterns and a cave 
by a Saka writer named Damachika Vudhika, son of 
Visnudatta of Dasapura.* 

7. Raychaudhuri, however, thinks that “the earliest 
Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscriptions are perhaps 
Damijada and Maues. , ’ , This statement -requires further 
investigation. 

8. The Mathura Lion-Capital Inscription * contains 
the line-^-Samisa Sakastanasa puyae. There has been 
a great deal of controversy, over the interpretation -of this 
line. Dr. Raychaudhuri has summed up the whole as 
follows* : — 

“Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning 
“for the merit of the people of Sakasthana.” Dr. Fleet, 
.however, maintained that “there are no real grounds for 
thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any 
part of northern India above Kathiawad and the western 
and southern parts of the territory now known as Maiwai” 
He took 'Santa 1 to be a proper name and translated the 

1 Notes on Indo- Scythian Chronology, p 42. , 2 E. I. Vol. VTU, Naslk 
C«*e Inscriptions. New. 26 and 27, pp 25 and 26. S P. H. A. I. 4th ed.. p. S64. 
4 E, I. Vol. IX, p. 135 f, Dr. Harit Krishna Deb has recently published a thought- 
provoking art! do on this inscription in J. R. A. 8. Bengal, Letters, Vol. X, 1914, p, 
-13 f. He, however, gives the reading SakrastbSna. 5 P. H. A. I., 4lh ed., p. 361. 
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inscriptions range from the year 41 to 46 of an unspecified 
era. One of these eight inscriptions is the inscription of 
Ayama, the minister of NahapSna. It is dated in the year 
46 of an unspecified era. As regards this date Sten Konow 
has recently pointed out that according to the latest reading 
of the symbol of the date sign by R^pson the figure should 
be 76 and not 46. 1 In this inscription the title saint is used 
with the name Nahapana.* 

2. There are certain inscriptions on the Bheraghat' 
Statues of the daughter of Bhamaka which,' however, are 
nearly illegible. 4 . ' * 


3. The Kdrle Cave Inscription of Mitradevanaka .* 
In this inscription is recorded the gift of a pillar. 
Mitradevanaka calls himself the son of Usavadata, who 
was the son-in-law of NahapSna. Senart is of opinion 
that Mitradevanaka is an Indian name. So he may have 
been the son of Usavadata by his Indian \yife Daksamitra. 

4. The Nasik Cave Inscription No 15 tells about 
the Sakani’ lay devotee Visnudata, the daughter of 
Agnivarman, the Saka. 1 It shows that the Sakas in India 
unlike the Romans in England used to perform certain 
religious ceremonies indigenous to their adopted country. 
Here we have reference to a Saka lay devotee, who 
seems to have been a resident of some monastery on 
mount TriraSmi in Nasik. This inscription is dated in 

-the 9th year of king ISvarasena, the Abhlra. 

5. The Inscription of Vasithiputa Siri Pulumdyi 
jn his 19th regnal year, describes the defeat of the Sakas 


3 t ? Il ^ 4 * 8cytk!l * Ckr.Ml.gy, ft 40, 41. 2 E. I, T.l vn, f M. 

-- U 4 Qu.t.i U lailam HisUry.CMfftes* 

N TTl ir 19l0 ‘ 9 15 °- 5 E - J ' VH, Kiri. C«. I«criftl.«. 


7 Ikli, Nasik Oar. Iai.riftl.aJ, 
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along with the Yavanas and Pahlavas by*his deceased 
father Siri Satakani Gotamiputa. It also states that 
, Gotamlputa .exterminated the Ksaharata dynasty. This 
inscription is very important as it independently records 
the above facts. However, Sten Konow regards the fact 
of the destruction of the.Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas 
as a mere boast. 1 

6. There are two inscriptions in one of the Nosik' 
Caves which refer to the gift of two cisterns and a cave 
by a Saka writer named Damachika Vudhika, son of 
Visnudatta of Dasapura.* 

7. Raychaudhuri, however, thinks that “the earliest 

Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscriptions are perhaps 
Damijada and Manes."' This statement requires further 
investigation. * 

8. The Mathura Lion-Capital Itiscripiioti* contains 
the line-^Samzsrt Sakastanasa puyae. There has been 
a great deal of controversy over the interpretation of this 
line. Dr. Raychaudhuri has summed up the whole as 
follows* : — 

“Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning 
“for the merit of the people of Sakasthana." Dr. Fleet, 
.however, maintained that “there are no real grounds for 
- " tiMfiaag Sobaa la, ifirorfiers zfi any 

part of northern India above Kathiawad and the western 
and southern parts of the territory now known as Malwa.” 
He took 'Sarva' to be a proper name and translated the 

• 1 Notes on Indo- Scythian Chronology, p. 42. J E. I. Vol. VIU, Nasik 

Caro Inscriptions, Nos. 26 and 27, pp 05 and 96 3 P. H. A. I. 4th ed., p. 264. 
4 E. I. Vol. IX, p. 135 f, Dr. Harit Krishna Deb has recently published a thought- 
provoking article on this inscription in J. R. A. S Bengal, Letters, Vol. X, 1044. p 
43 f. He, however, gives the reading Sakrasthina. 5 P. H. A. I., 4th ed , p. 861. 
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inscriptional passage as “a gift of ‘ Sarva ’ in honour of 
his home ” 1 

‘Fleet’s objection is not convincing Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin * e 
Kapisa-Gandhilra As regards the presence of the tribe 
at Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeya Purana refers to a Saka settlement in 
the Madhyadesa Dr Thomas points out that there is 
no difficulty in the expression of honour to the ‘whole 
realm of the Sakas’ since we find in the Wardak, SuiVihar 
and other inscriptions even more comprehensive 
expressions, e g , Sarva sattvanam , ‘of all living creatures’ 
As regards Fleet’s rendering “svaka and sakatthana” as 
one’s own place, Dr Thomas says that it does not seem 
natural to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody’s 
own home A puja addressed to a country is unusual, but 
inscription G of the Lion-Capital contains a similar pflja 
addressed to the chief representatives of the Saka 
dominions ’It is, therefore, clear that ‘ Sarvasa sakastanasa' 
means the realm of all the Sakas and nothing else 

The Mathura Lion Capital inscription contains the 
names of Mahaksatrapa Rajula, Mahaksatrapa Kusuluka 
Patika, Ksatrapa Sodasa and Ksatrapa* Kharadaka 
These names along with the title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa 
indicate the expansion of the Sakas as far as Mathura 

9 STathura ( Kankalt Ttldf Votive Tablet of the 
time of &odasa The title Mahaksatrapa with the name 
of Sodasa is an indication of Saka lineage This 
inscription is dated samvatsara 70+2 or 40+2 According 
to the alphabet* of the Western Ksatrapa coins the ^ first 
figure may be read as 40, but ac cording to Ku^ana 

1 J R A » 1904 M 7°3 t 1105 » 115 SiS t 2 E I V.l II t 195 
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inscriptions it is certainly 70. The reading 70 may be 
regarded as correct. 1 

10. Mathura Stone Inscription 1 of the time of 
&odasa mentions this king as Svami Mahaksatrapa. Both 
these Mathura Brahmt inscriptions use the -word Svami 
with Sodasa. He was, therefore, no doubt a Saka. 


11. Another Inscription from Kahkali Tild also 
mentions the word Saka, though the reading -is 
ambiguous.* 

12. Giridharapur Jitla Inscription. This inscription 
is in a fragmentary state. Luders, however, draws the 
conclusion "that the donatrix was of Saka descent.*’ 1 This 
inscription is dated in the year 270 of the era of some 
Maharaja. The name of the Maharaja is lost. It may 
be noted that another inscription 1 from Kahkali Tlla at 
Mathura is also dated in the era of some Maharaja 
rajdtiraja. The name in this inscription is also lost. 

13. Taxila Copper-plate Inscription of Patika 
records the date samvatsara 78. This inscription 
contains a word Ksakara, which according to some 
scholars is nothing else but Ksaharata.’ Some scholars 
have surmised that this Patika is the same as that 
mentioned in the Mathura Lion-Capital inscription. 

(Second Ganeshrd Hound) Inscription 
<■ h ? a ™ ta ^ai.aha. Dr. Vogel draws the attention of 
5“° “ to this fragmentary inscription.’ In the following 
““ wh,ch have reached ns the v.ords Ksaharhta and 
uhataka are quite legible:— 


* TcLZ2J - r- si. imw 


ES.r-i.it.ri pS-!' ml ' "W* voi. , m i 

« eTTl hil-L f, „ 1 ““ 

r t. E. A. E. 1X2. p. 121. 


szrvm i 
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(i) **?r TOW’*""" 

(ii) * 3* * 

fc The presence of the Ksaharatas in Mathura is 
evident. 

15. Mathura Mora Well Inscription ' of the time 
of the son of Mahaksatrapa Rajubula. Though the name 
of the son is illegible, his designation SvSmi is clear. 

16. A it dh a u Stone Inscriptions of the time of 
Castana and Rudradainan. These inscriptions are four 
in number and all bear the date varse 52. These mention 
Ysamotika, as the father of Castana.* 

17. Junagarh Rock Inscription of Rudradainan I. 
This is a very famous and important inscription and was 
written in var§e 72. This is the first Saka inscription 
which was written in Sanskrit of the Kavya style. It gives 
the history of the dam named SudarSana. It also records 
the exploits of the great Rudradaman.' 

18. Gunda (North Kathiawar) Inscription of the 
time of Mahaksatrapa Rudrasimha I. This inscription 
gives the date varse 103. The language is Prakrit and 
the inscription was set up by an Abhira general, Rudrabhatl 
by name. 4 An inscription entered in para 25 may be 
read along with this inscription. Both the inscriptions 
may be of one and the same year. An Abhira is mentioned 
in each. 

19. Kanheri Lane Inscription. This inscription 
mentions that Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarni had a wife who 
was the daughter of Mahaksatrapa Ru (dradaman) of the 
family of Karddamaka kings.* 

IE. I. v.l. XXIV, y. 194 f. JEI T.l. XYI, ft 10-25. 3 "E. I Ttl. 

YIH. f . 42 f. 4 E. I. T.l. XVI, t . 253-230. I Lmicrs, Li,t .{ Jrik*I 
iMcrijtlMi, N». #94 
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20. Junagarh Stone Inscription of Jayadaman' s 
Grandson. The inscription is mutilated. The name of 
the king and the date of its writing are both lost. 
However, the names Castana, Jayadaman and Girinagara 
are legible. The inscription may be of Damaysada or 
Rudrasimha I. 1 

21. Junagarh Inscription of Jivaddma. Only two 
lines have survived and even these are broken in places. 
The date is 100+ ...* 

22. Mulvasara (Gaekwar) Inscription of the time 
of Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena. The date is varse 232 or 
122. It records that the son of Vantjaka sacrificed his 
life for a friend.* The year 122 appears to be the correct 
reading. 4 

23. Gadhd or Jasdan Lake (North Kathiawar) 
Stone Inscription of Rudrasena I. This inscription is 
dated varse 127 or 126. Rudrasena is entitled 
Mahaksatrapa Svami.* *- 

The genealogical table in this inscription is the 
longest that has so far come to light. It is as follows : — 

(1) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bhadramukha Svami 

Castana. ‘ 

(2) Raja Ksatrapa Svami Jayadaman. 

(3) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bha (dramukha) Svami 
• • Rudradaman. 

(4) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bhadramnkha Rudrasimha. 

(5) Raja Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudrasena. 

24. Kandkherd (near Sanchi) Stone Inscription of 

1 E.I. Vol.XVI, p 241. 2 E.I. Vol. XVIII.pp. 333-10. 3 Pkt. and 

Bkt. In*, of Kathyamir. p. 23. 4 Important Inscriptions from It# B&roda Stale 

■by A. B. G*dre, 1943. pp. 2. 3. 5 E. I. Vol. XVI, p 233. 
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&ndharavarman This inscription was. discovered by 
«Sir John Marshall N G Majumdar read the date as 241 
Dr D C Sircar thinks that “the reading of the date is 
dohbtful,” and reads the date as 201 According to Dr. 
D C Sircar, Sndharavarman was “originally an official 
of, the 5aka house of Malwa, but later '■assumed 
'independence ”* 

25 Mevasa (Cutch) Stone Inscription of the time 
of a Mahaksatrapa ( D B. Diskalkar discovered this 
inscription and published it m the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference 1 He interprets the 
date as 300, but it may be interpreted as 103 also If 
the interpretation of Diskalkar is accepted, then this 
inscription should be associated with the great grandson of 
Bhartrdaman, who ruled up to circa 215 A D But from 
the materials known so far, it is certain that the line of 
Castana ended with the son of Bhartrdaman So the 
existence of his great grandson is unintelligible at this 
stage of our knowledge Now if the other interpretation 
103 be proved correct then the Bhartrdaman of this 
inscription will be a brother of Rudradaman I It 
describes a gift of Abhira Yasuraka The meaning of the 
inscription as a whole is not clear As already pointed 
out this inscription should be read along with the Gunda 
inscription (vide para no 18) 

' 26 J-undr Cave Inscription No 13 This 

inscription mentions a Saka, Aduthama 1 

27 Amrdvati Inscription A Saka-gm is 
mentioned in thts inscription* Chanda reads the word 

1 • I , lircir V Hi * I f *6# 3 Qu*te* 1» Bklratlj* 

Itlkiu k! IlCpa rilli ky J*I Ckxalm Yiiy*la*]«r Y«J II p 951 $ £ I y 4 ] 

XV. S**t U»|»kllike4 Amriv«tl I*icriptl**» N» S5 p 271 



as (S)akigiri, and F. W. Thomas as Pi(Sf?)giri. But 
Saka-gin as suggested by K. Gopalachari seems to be, 
the correct reading.' _ ^ , 

28. Ijagarjiinikoucla Epigraph \ A Saka-Modu arid 
his sister Budhi are mentioned. This shows that individual 
Sahas liad entered the Deccan at an early date. ThU _ 
is further proved by the fact that “among the sculptures 
excavated by Mr. Longhurst at Nagarjunikonda there are 
two showing a warrior in Scythian dress.' 1 * 

29. Candrdvalli Slone Inscription ofMayiiralarman. 

This place is in Mysore. It is stated in this inscription that 
this king defeated the Abhlras, the Pallavas'’and the 
Sakasthanas etc*. These Sakasthanas appear ‘to be those 
who inhabited the Kathiawar territory. . •'< 

30. Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupia‘ states 
that the Daivapulra-sdhi-sahanusdhi 6aka-Munnjdns 
and many others bowed before Samudragupta. It should 
be noted that in this purely. Sanskrit inscription the word 
tdki (lift) is spelt with sa (n). 

31. Bargaon grant of Ratnapala ( circa 1050 A. D. 
or even earlier) gives the account that “he (Ratnapala) was a 
strong cage for the sporting Saka bird”’ i.e. he was powerful 
enough to be dreaded by the Sakas. On the other hand 
H.C. Ray very strangely translates it as "with a fence 
strong like that used for the game birds of the Sakas.' 1 ' 


32. Six Samdhava Copper plate grants from 
Ghuinli.’ The writer of the grant no. A of the time of 

1 Early Ilistory of the Andhra Country, 1911, p 0G 2 E I Vpl XX, p 37. 
3 Early History tl the Andhra Country, p 56 4 Mysore Archaeological Surrey' 

Anncalllepo rt. mo, p^fcO. 5 Select Inscriptions by D. C Sircar, p. 259' 
I Oyniiillc HUtorj o! Northern India, Vd 2M 
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AggukaJI and no. B of the time of Jaika is some Saka 
named Kapila, son of Vikkatta, who was an ornament of 
the Sakas. The inscriptions are dated in the year 513 of 
•an unknown samvat. It might possibly be the Valabht era. 
This shows that some Sakas retained their -individuality 
long after the Saka rule had ended. - * 

33. Shaltdaur Inscription. This Kharoshfhi 
inscription according to the reading of Sten Konow records 
.,a name Namijada and &aka sabatsar. 1 The name, if 
read correctly, has some similarity with the Saka name 
Damajada. 

In the end it may be pointed out that though 
not directly connected with inscriptional information, some 
archaeological Yemains show the presence of Scythian or 
Saka power near Indore also. Sardar M. V. Kibe writes, 
“about six miles to the south of Indore, on a plateau, 
there are the remains of a Scythian camp near Nagpur.”’ 


1 E. I. Y«I. XIX, p.195. 2 “BIa»ks 1* JTliil* Imdia* Hist.ry”, »rticl* 

kj «ati*r M. Y. Klh«, jnUisk'i 1 » Dt. ■. Krlsluaswami Aly»»ear 
▼•H f- S3, 1936 ei. 




CHAPTER IV 


THE SAKA ERA 


Coins and inscriptions of the Saka rulers of western 
India show that the Saka kings used an era of their own. 
Almost all scholars are of opinion that the well known 
Saka-§alivShana era, which is even now in vogue 'in 
southern India, is that same era. It will, however, be 
seen later on that such is not the case and in reality there 
was an earlier Saka era, which was used by the Saka 
kings and the Saka-§alivahana era started at the end of 
Saka rule. 


DIFFERENT NAMES OF TEE 6 AKA ERA 
The Saka era has been used in inscriptions and 
literature under the following different names : — 

1. The era of the coronation of a Saka king : — 


2 . 




The era of a Saka king ; — 


3. Saka-Samvat or the Saka era : — 

(i) i* 


1 E. I. Vol. VII, Appendix, p. 2, No. 3. 
Vol, Yl, p. 73. « E. I. Yol. I, p. 56. 


2 I. A. Vol. XII, p. 16. 3 I.A. 
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(n) un^r^Nathg l 1 

(tit) 5HTOHTOR I 5 

* (tv) 5T3H*? W l* 

• (v) *nRP& «5^» I* 

4. Saka or Saka : — 

(i) 5T^ I 1H« I* 

_ (n) 5IT% *T^ H [ 51 ] (W)* 

The word SSka requires elucidation. Abul Fazl 
informs us that the word Saka was used for the era of 
Vikramaditya also. He says 

“After the invasion of Salvahana, the era of 
BikramUjtt was changed from Saka to Sanpat 

It is possible that the observation of Abul Fazl 
might be correct. The following lines' from an inscription 
show the use of both the words Saka and Sarnvat for 
the same era : — 

nh snnpt ^ 

tfcn*. im ^ \ 3 

Again, one Kalidasa, the author of Jyotirvidabharana, 
uses the word Saka with the Vikrama era in the following 
verse* : — 


5Tpk , ; , *‘* 

In the Akalanka-carita (15th or 16th century A.D.) 
we read the following : — 


There is a fourth very clear case which confirms this 


. 1 I A Vol VI, p 86 2 SI Vol XX, Appendix, Inscriptions ot Northern 

Indi» by D It. Bhandarksr, No 1083 I Ibid, No 1091. (El, Vol IX, p 63 
• H'l. Vol VII, Appendix, Klelhom’* List ol Inscriptions ol Southern India, 
p 63, No 818. S E I. V-ol. XX, Appendix, Inscriptions of Northern India "by 
D It Bhsndarkar, p 147, No. 1093 1 Ain l Akbari, Eng Tr by Janett, Vo! II, 

P IB, Catcutla cd , 1891. • Inscriptions of Northern India by D R Bhandirkar, 

No, 145 . I1V.C3. 1 0 Quoted In Akmla&ka Gnmtha trayam, Intro , p 13. 
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statement. Atlanta wrote a work Katydyana-smarta- 
mantrdrtha-dipikd. A manuscript of this work was copied 
in saihvat 1721. It is preserved in the^ library of the! 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. It ends with the colophon : — 

TWMWffrcrftftavr n‘ ' - 

Now, this is not a Saka date, for, if it were t it will ' 
correspond with Vikrama year 1823. This date is one 
hundred and two years later than the date of this copy of 
the work. This riddle finds its solution in another work 
of the same author. Atlanta writes at the end of his 
Kdnva - Y aju-bhasya : — 

This shows that by the word Saka 'he meant the 
Vikrama era. These cases lend double proof to Abul Fazl’s 
statement. They necessitate a review of the Saka dates 
in the inscriptions considered irregular so far. 

The form Saka is common with astronomical and 
Jain writers also. For example : — 

(i) Lalla gives in the Uttaradhiksra of Grahaganita 
a date with the word Saka 

(it) Brahmagupta writes in his Khandakhadyaka 
( 587 Saka ) :— ’ 

srpEtsu qy %i : i 

fua^'Jifefh^r: fgur *hr: n* 

(iii) Satananda ( circa 812 £aka )* the author 'of 
Bhasvati, gives the date of his composition 
in Saka : — 

1 "History o! Vedic Literature (in Hindi) by ft Bhagavad Datta B. A , Vol. I, 
pt II, p. 129. 2 Queen’s CoUege Library, Collection No. 3 and Satchel 78 3 I. S 
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m vrrcraf sn% firsts 11 * 

(tv) Bhatta-Utpala, commenting on Brhajjataka, gives 
• the date of completing the w ork as 888 §aka . — 
%srarcrcn triFNi facrnri \ , 

tTOcre&Kk ii* 

(v) The date of Nyayakandall by Bhatta ^rldhara, as 
quoted at the end of the work is Sakabda 913 : — 

5Nfa'*^Tr?ii;rcTcT5Tl^T^ ?f%m I 

(vt) Srlpati (921 Saka) also uses the word. — 
g*n*w*«OTf5r^ ww ctt% t‘ 

(vn) VadirSja Son, a Jain author, in his Parsva- 
nStha-carita writes — 

*irct srftar i* 

Besides these forms there is another way of naming 
this era. It is expressed as . — • 

5. &aka-nrpa-hnlatita-samvatsara or the era which 
marks the expiry of the time of the Saka king or kings. 

( 739 Saka )* 

This fifth way of naming the era is used in a 
majority of copper plates and inscriptions of the Rastra- 
kutas. and Western Chalukyas 

6. &dlivahana &akci — 

According to R B Gaun Shankar Hira Chand 

111, Benares «d 2 Bihajjatalta, p 278 3 Quoted in GanakataranginJ, 

p 25, Benares ed 4 Biddhanta £ekhar« p 12 introduction Cal ed f Quoted 
in ‘Jam Sahltya Aura Itihasa, p 300 E Important Inscription* from the Baroda 
State by A B Gsdrs, Vol j, p 32 

bm.u« sre^TWaRflir ?ra!Rro^3 ift (fit)3 in e i vd" 

VII, Appendix, Imcnptloiw cl Boa thsra India, p 2, 2tc 2 
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Ojha* and many other historians the name Srduahana was 
connected with this era m Saka 1276 But the association 
of the name Salivahana with this era goes back 295 years 
i e. to 981 Saka * This establishes the fact that the name 
Salivahana was connected/with this era much earlier. S 
Mumsvara states in his Siddhanta-Sarva-Bhauma® that 
the king Salivahana of the Saka era was the writer of the 
Prakrit work Saptasati. 

In the Somalapuram grant of Virflpaksa of Saka 
1389 this era is described as . — 

7. &dlivdhana-nirntl(Z‘&a7ta-varsa-kramdgate i i t e. 
in the course of the Saka years determined by Salivahana. 
This expression indicates that according to the writer of 
this plate, Salivahana was regarded as one who simply 
decided something in connection with this era. What 
that thing was, we do not yet know. 

8. &akendra-kdla . — * 

Another form of naming Saka era is £akendra-kala. 
Its first use is found in the following verses of 
Pancasiddhantika and Brhatsamhita by Varahamihira — 

(t) i 

gutf umfhuTO o* 

(it) mnfk ‘nrff^T i 

^nnuisaie • n 5 

Vatesvara, an astronomer, follows Varahamihira 

1 Bharatiya Pr&chma Lipl Mala p 172 

Inscriptions of Northemlndia, No 134 

S Stddhanta Sarva Bhauma, pt I, p 23 Benares ed 4 E I Vol XVII, p 199 
5 Pancasiddhantika, ed hy G TMbaut and 51 Sadhakata D^iredi, p 31, si 2 
Mott Lai Benarsl Das (Lahore) ed 6 Brhatsamhita VIII 20 
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md uses this form in expressing “his own date in the 
ollowing v verse ; — - 

ttsfh %^^T5T?n^ jtct 

Of the above names of the Saka era, how many, 
lenote the older 6aka era, is yet -to be ascertained. 

PROF. RAPSON'S VIEW' ABOUT THE CURRENT 6 AKA ERA 
On the general assumption that the Saka kings used 
this Saka era in their inscriptions, Prof. E. J. Rapson, while 
discussing the origin of the name of this era, writes* : — 
"The dates which appear on the coins and inscriptions, 
af its (Saka) princes are all in the era which starts 
from the beginning of Kanishka's reign in 78 A.D. They 
range from the year 41 to the year 310 (1 19-388 A.D.) and 
form the most continuous and complete chronological 
series found on the monuments of ancient India. It was 
in consequence of its long use by the Caka princes of 
Western India that the era became generally known in 
India as the Caka era." 

Prof. Rapson has expressed the following two 
important views in the above passage, viz : — 

(a) The current Saka era started with Kaniska's 
reign. 

^ (b) The current Saka era was so named because it 
; • was used for a very long time by the Saka princes 
of Western India. * • 

RAPSON'S VIEW CONTRADICTED 
Both these views are contradicted by the following 
statements of earlier authors 

1 Aee. K*. S7»», CrtdogM et tb« Vanj.b U»u cri | l7 S a».krH Hu. 
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1. Alberuni (1030 A.D.) writes in his Indika:— 

^ "THE SAKAKALA." m 

“The epoch* of the era of Saka or "Sakakala falls 
135 years, later than that of Vikramaditya. The here- 
mentioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Aryavarfa, 
in the midst of this realm, his dwelling-place. He 
interdicted the Hindus from considering and representing 
themselves as anything but Sakas. Some maintain that 
he was a Sadra from the city of Almansura; others 
maintain* that he was not a Hindu at all, and that he had 
come to India from the west. The Hindus had much to 
suffer from him* till at last they received help from the 
east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, put him to 
flight and killed him in the region of Karur, between Multan 
and the castle of Lon!.- Now this date became'famous, ’ 
as people rejoiced in the news of the death of the tyrant, 
and was used as the epoch of an era, especially by the 
astronomers. They honour the conqueror by adding 
6rl to his name, so as to say Sri Vikramaditya. Since 
there is a long interval between the era which is called 
\he era of Vikramaditya (v. p. 5) and the killing of Saka, 
we think that that Vikramaditya from whom the era has 
got its name is not identical with that one who killed 
•Skfcr, to oniy a namesake of his. w 

Alberuni communicates to us the views of the Indian 
writers of the 1 1th century and of even earlier dates that 
the present Saka era was started after the extermination 
of a Saka tyrant. ' 

2. Amaraja ( circa 1180 A, D.) the commentator 

of Khanda-khadyaka states that the Saka era began when *'* 

1 AlbeniEi’B India, English edition by Bacfcau, 1910, Vol. II, Cb. XLIX. 
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Saka kings were killed by VikramSditya 1 . This fact in 
the same words is mentioned by PrthfldakasvSmin 
(circa 864 A. D.) in his commentary on the same verse*. 

3. Bhaskara, a famous astronomer, who preceded 
Utpala, and therefore Alberuni, writes in the Grahagapita 
chapter of his Siddhanta Siromani : — 

ti* u* 

i. e. 3179 years of the Kaliyuga were at an end at the death 
of a Saka king. 

4. f§rlpati, the author of Siddhanta f§ekhara also 
says that 3179 years of Kaliyuga had passed by the end of 
the Saka period, in the following verse : — 

mm: 

But the case of Makkibhatta (1377 A. D.),‘ the 
commentator of SiddhSnta Sekhara, is very strange. Not 
knowing the existence of two 3aka eras, he wrongly 
interprets the word &akante as ‘before the beginning of 
the fjaka era.' 1 

5. VfcfMilgMfhctcddtrl'J l ' 

This verse is found at the end of Laksanavall, a 
work on logic by .Udayana (906 £aka.) The author says 

i smr fatcnrf^br wnrnf^trri <?r 

1 Titan aka with Yitsni-Bhisy* by 

Xmarija, p. 2, Cal. ed., 1925. 

ITOVsWU Srfh<(: l Khanflakbadjaka, ed. by P. 0. Becgupta, p. S, Cal. ed,, 1911. 

5 Ealaminadhyaya, I, 20. 4 I. 25. 5 P. K. Gode'a artlole In Journal 

ol Indian History (Madras), VoJ. XVI, pp. 259-262. 

I I Siddhinta £ekhara by 

fiffpail, p. 16, commentary on * 2 , 35, Calcutta ad., 1932. 

7 Another reading of til* Terse has been auggested In Ganganath Jba 
Research Instltnta Journal, Vol. II 
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that he completed the work when 906 years from the expiry 
of the Sakas had elapsed. His dating from the expiry of 
the Sakas shows that an era which began at the end of the 
Sakas was also in vogue in India. This reference is 
particularly important as Udayana was a logician and 
not an astronomer. 

6. Bhatta-Utpala, commenting on verse VIII. 20 of 
Bj-hatsamhita by VarShamihira, states the same fact : — 

t^7 hto turret 

rr sre ^fer srfsra;: i' 

7. Va^esvara (702 Saka) also says that 3179 years 
of Kaliyuga had passed at the conclusion of the Sakas : — 

8. Brahma Gupta (550 Saka =628 A. D.)* writes 
in his Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta that at the end of the 
Sakas 3179 years of the Kaliyuga had passed. 1 * 3 4 * In the 
verse that follows, he again states that at the end of the 
Saka* king and from the beginning of the Kalpa so 

«. many years had passed. 

9. Another Sanskrit work, Hara Gauri Samvada, 
repeats the same view. This work comes from Assam 
and is of an unknown date. It may, however, be a 
resume of an ancient tradition. It records that “in the 
Kali year 3179 ( = 78 A. D.) there was a king Subahu, 
who/was a bosom friend of Sakaditya. Vikrama after 
killing his elder brother and this Saka incurred the 
enmity of Subaha." 8 There are some controversial items 

1 p 193, Benares ed. 2 Ace. Ho. S7B1, *1.10, Catalogued the r»njah 

Unirersity library Sanskrit Manuscript* 

3 spfZtfit Varftrvcfta: i 

4 tftfat 1 1. 26. 

I 1 1.27. 6 Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol XVIII, 1912, p. 251. 
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in the account that follows. The manuscript being -quite 
unsatisfactory, as admitted by its editor, I have made no 
further use of it here. One fact is, however* „ quite clear, 
that in Kali year 3179 or 78 A.D. a Saka,-' was killed. 
Thus according to this authority also the current Saka era 
started with the death of a Saka king. 

The tradition of Vikrama’s killing his brother and a 
5akaditya is recorded in a mutilated form, by Captain 
Wilford, in the following lines' : — 

“It is the general opinion, that Vicramaditya p‘ut his 
brother Sucaditya, or Bhartrlhari, to a most slow and 
cruel death, by severing his head, with a knife, both small 
and bad. His putting him to death is mentioned 1 by 
Holwell, and Mr. Wilkins.” 

’ The above information given from the Vam&avalis by _ 
* Captain Wilford and the incident recorded in the Hara 
Gann Sfj?hvada are an echo of the story of Chandra Gupta 
Vikrama as found in Majmal-ut-Tawarikh and Devi 
Chandra Gupta. Wilford's mention of a knife tallies with - 
the Persian account. 

All the above authors are of opinion that the 
current Saka era began with the death of a Saka king 
or at the end of the Sakas. This tradition which was 
current even in 628 A. D. was not a creation of a single 
day. This view finds further support in another way. 

MEANING OF SAKA-NKPA-KALATITA-SAMVATSAHA. 

It has been noted above under no. 5 that one of 
the names of the Saka era was, Saka-nrpa-kalatlta- 
samvatsara, or the era at the expiry of the time of the 
Saka king or kings. Some scholars have translated 

1 A. «., V*l. IX, *. 112. ' J A. R., V*l. I, f. 125. 
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this phrase as “the expired year of the time of the Saka 
kings.” But there are many 'clear "cases, where this 
interpretation can not hold good. 

1. .The following inscription* of 743 &aka-iitP a ~ 
hdlatlta year uses the words aiita and again atitesu : — 

hfi fora- 

qfafarcn \ x 

2. Somadeva Suri, a Jain author, writing his 
Ya§a&-Tilaba-Cainpu in Saka 881, writes in the colophon 
of this work : — 

i.e. in the year 881 expired of the &aka-nrpa- 
haldiita era. 

3. Again in an inscription* of Saka 930 . the_ date 
. is expressed as : — 

5i * W i tsi cfaHrars stwfam 



In numbers 1, 2 and 3, if the first aitia means the 
expired year, as scholars would like to have it, the 
following atitept or gatesu will be quite redundant. There- 
fore, the word aitia should be joined with &aha-iirpa-fcdla 
an d n ot Samvatsara. 1 1 will m ean &aka-nrpa-ha}amatitya 
i.e. at the expiry of the time of the Saka kings.' The 
correctness of this interpretation of the above term is 
supported by Pdyitti also. According to him the 'word 
aiita here forms a compound with &aha-nrpa-hdla as 
under the sutra II, 1, 24 the words kdntdram and aiita 
form the compound hdiitdraiita * This indicates that the 
name of the era had the same significance behind it as 
expressed above by so many authors. 


1 E. X. Yol. XXI. p. 144. 2 E. I, Vol. VII, Appendix, No. 160, p. 27. 

3 Em also SanmtManth&bliarana, m. 2, 34. 
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This idea'is further supported by as late a work as 
Mitaksara ( circa 1100 A.D.), a commentary on the law code 
of Yajiiavalhya. Yajnavalkya writes that all. grants of 
a king should have the time specified in them.* * On the 
word time or kala, the Mitaksara explains 1 that it' should 
be done in the following two ways, i.e. in the form of 
&aka-nrfia-atita and of Samvatsara (60 years Jovian 
cycle). Prof. D. C. Sircar translates this passage as “the 
expired year of the Saka kings and the ( regnal ) year.”’ 
This translation is not warranted by the words of 
Mitaksara. The words can only convey the meaning ‘at 
the expiry of the £aka king or kings’. Dr. Sircar seems 
to have translated it according to the general impression. 

There are cases, on the other hand, where the 
Vikrama era is also expressed in similar words and so 
these support the meaning of this term as expressed above. 
For example : — 







Thc;se dates, especially the fifth one, indicate that the 
■Vikrama era was believed by many people- to have begun 
with the demise of VikramSditya. Many Jain works, from 
the 10th century onw ards have preserved this view point.* 

11.120. J Praa. Ia4ia* Hiltary Camgreu, Lakarateulaa, p. 13. J E.I. 
Tal. XIX, Appeailx, Na. ICO. 4 E. I. Val. XX, Na. 363. f E. I. Yal. XX, 
Ha. 455. | latcrlpllam* a! Katktawii, Haw IadUa Aatlqaary, Jtiaa mo, p. 113 , 
7 QaaUi \m p. no. | Praf. Kira Lai kai callectW 

tk«M nfneaaea, I* Ua artida as tka ’Data af llakatln Hlrrlna, Jasraal at tka 
C*!»tn»y ai Hagpar, D«c. l»40, pp. 52-53. 
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This fact was known in India in 1809 A.D. Captain 

Wilford writes, “ the Jains reckon from the death of 

Vicramaditya 1,1 

Only in no. 1 a solitary example has been met with 
so far, where it is stated that perhaps the Saka-^alivahana 
era was reckoned from the coronation of a £aka king.* 
It appears that the writer of this inscription of 3aka year 
500 has confused the tradition of an earlier 3aka era to 
be mentioned hereafter, and has used the phrase, the era 
of the coronation of a 3aka king, with the year of the 
current Saka era. 

In the light of what is written above, it will be seen 
1 that a number of ancient authorities agree that the current 
1 £aka era started with the extermination of the Sakas, 
j and not with the advent of the 6akas in Western India. 
. Therefore, the assumption of Prof. E. J. Rapson that the 
era started with the reign of Kaniska cannot be accepted. 
Moreover, Kaniska was decidedly a Tusara, and the 
Tusaras and 6akas have been distinguished one from 
the other by Indian* writers from the earliest times. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE AGAINST RAPSON S VIEW 

There is another very conspicuous fact which goes 
against Prof. Rapson's theory. All the inscriptions of the 
Sakas or the Western Ksa.tra.pas use the word, wrse for 
era, while the inscriptions, copper plates, scrolls etc. 'of 
Kaniska and his successors have the word samvatsara 
used for era. This clear distinction shows at once that 
the eras used by the rulers of these two dynasties are 
totally different. This distinction cannot be regarded as 
provincial only. 


t Asiatic Researches Vol. IX, 1609, p. 15T. 2 See aboTB p. 35. 
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The opinion of Dr M Wmternitz likewise goes 
against Prof Rapson’s theory He writes, “The view, 
still maintained by a few scholars, that Kamska is the 
founder of the Saka era, which began in 78 A D , Ts less 
likely to be correct 1,1 * 

Sten Konow also contradicts the theory of Prof 
Rapson, though in another way He writes, “Wim 
Kadphises was on the throne long after the beginning of 
the 3aka era, which cannot, accordingly, have been 
instituted by Kanishka, his successor ”* 

TBS &AZA ERA AND THE KALAKACARTA TATE AH AKA 
A clearer idea of the Sakas and the £aka era, is 
available from certain Jain works which relate the advent 
of the Sakas in western India ' Dr Sten Konow has laid 
grekt stress on the Kalak3carya Kathanaka, and he 
accepts the defeat of a Saka ruler of Ujjam at the hands 
of a Vikramaditya in 57 B C , as also the advent of the 
Sakas in Ujjain a little before 57 B C 

Dr Sten Konow is right in accepting the existence 
of a Vikramaditya in 57 B C , but he has not been able to 
reconcile the different statements of Jam authors as regards 
the date of Vira Nirvana, nor the Vlra year which is 
connected with the £aka or the 3aka$ 

The Jain tradition recorded in Tiloya Pannatti' 
( ctrca the 5th century A D ) gives as many as four 
dates of the appearance of a 6aka king in Vira-Nirvana 
era — 

1 461 years after the salvation of Mahavira 

1 I»i a* Literature V«1 II p Sll 2 ClI V*1 II ft I p LX VIII 
3 0* tka citent •! tke Gskas !■ Iaiia £t» llt1n>laija YI 1, 51 cad VI 1 103 cal 
Swarratl Va«tkikkarcna I i 100 4 Gctkas 15-13 
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2. 9785 years 5 motiths after the salvation of 
Mahavlra. 

*3. 14793 years after the salvation of Mahavlra. 

4. 605 years 5 months after the salvation of 
Mahavlra. 

The dates indicated in numbers 2 and 3 above are 
beyond our comprehension. The other two may be 
considered here. Between the years 461 and 605 there is 
a difference of 144 years. Indian tradition records the 
killing of two Sakas near about 57 B.C. and in 78 A.D. 
It appears, therefore, that later Jain authors changed the 
figure 461 into 470, thus reducing the difference to 135 
years only, which is precisely the difference between the 
time of the start of the Vikrama era and the start of the 
current Saka era. These later authors have, however, 
' thrown no light on the cause of this adjustment. 

But how is one to make use of the truth contained 
in the different Jain works? Dr. Sten Konow hits upon 
the truth when he connects the advent of the Sakas with 
KalakScarya. Unfortunately, the confusion of Jain 
chronology has created two Kalakacaryas instead of one. 
But whatever may be the case the following pedigree of 
Jain teachers is borne out by all Jain writers. 

1. Sri K&lakacarya, who brought the Saka ruler to 
take vengeance on the Gardabhilla ruler. 

2. Arya Naga Hasti. 

3. Pada Liptaka. 

4. Skandilacarya. 

5. Mukunda Vrddhav3di. 

6. Siddhasena Divakara, a contemporary of 
Sahasanka Vikrama. . 
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Now, according to Jain tradition this Siddhasen? 
DivSkara was a contemporary of the Vikrama who started 
the Vikrama era. Norman Brown has stated in the Yugs 
pradhana-Svarnpa that Kalaka I died in Vita era 376 oi 
1 7 1 B.C. 1 Considering this statement as well as the 
previous pedigree constructed above, it is probably nol 
far beyond the truth to suppose that Kalaka lived in circa 
200-150 B.C, In the present confused state of Jail 
chronology, it is safe to go so far only. 

TITO 3 AKA ERAS 

It is now beyond doubt that there were in reality 
two 3aka eras. One was the era of 77-78 A.D. which was 
named the Saka era some time after the era had come into 
use, and which started at the extermination of 3aka kings 
in India; the other was a still earlier and , an actual 3aka 
era, which may have been so named because it was used 
by the Saka rulers of Western India. 

Dr. Sten Konow regards* the initial year of the 
earlier 3aka era to be 83 B.C. K.P. Jayaswal' and Rapson. 
also have admitted the existence of an earlier Saka era. 
Rapson says : — 

“and it may not unreasonably be suggested that the 
Cakas, like other foreign invaders at all periods, may have 
brought with them into India their own system of reckoning 
and that this may be the era used in SeistSn. ,H 

All these scholars, who have admitted the existence 
of two 3a ka eras, have counted the dates found in 3aka 
inscriptions on the basis of the 77-78 A.D. era. This is, 

1 Norman Brown'* Xilslticiry* listhi, p. 7. as quoted la 25. H. ol tk« 
Andhra Country, ky K. Gop*Ueh*ri, p. ic. 2 Act* OdenUlU, Vol. Ill, p, »5. 
* 115400 B -C-. *• *• °* R - SocUty, 1920, p. 31. « C»mkridf* History of Indi*. 

Vol. I, j. 570. 
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perhaps, due to the fact that when only one Saka era was 
known, it was easy to fix the whole chronology according 
to that era. But it is not safe to settle the matter 
summarily; it requires further investigation. 

INDIAN TRADITION RECORDS THE ACTUAL 6 AKA ERA 

The existence of an earlier 3aka era is supported by 
Indian tradition also. Sanskrit literature supplies the 
following two cases : — 

Bhatta-Utpala*, who wrote his commentary on 
Bjhajjataka, a work of Varahamihira, in 3aka 888, quotes 
a verse from a work of Sphuji-dhvaja who was a Yavana 
king and astronomer. In this verse &aka-kala 1044 is 
recorded.* Utpala then remarks that Sphuji-dhvaja, the 
Yavana, tvas later than fsaka-kala. This Saka year 1044 
must be earlier than Utpala who was writing in 
Saka 888. 

Prof. A.B. Keith quotes an interesting reference 
from a Nepalese manuscript of a Yavana Jataka to the 
effect that king Sphurji-dhvaja brought out the work in 
the year 191 of an unspecified era.* Further light may 
come if this Nepalese manuscript is edited and more 
carefully studied. 

Another example of this type is found in the writings 
of Bhaskara. This Bhaskara, the author of Siddhanta 
Siromani, who is quoted by Utpala (Saka 888 = 966 A.D.), 
gives his own birth-date at the end of his Siddhanta 
Siromani as 6aka 1036, and states that he wrote Siddhanta 
Siromani at the age of 36, i.e. in Saka 1072. 4 Now, if the 

1 Bee Indian Culture Vol. XII. p. 81. 2 Brhajjataka, YU. 9. 3 History 

ot Sanskrit Literature, p. 631. 

a «nn firerarf Vfta o ft ifas: II Mnuijij., d, t>. 
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quotation from Bhaskara found m Utpala is not a. later 
interpolation, this Saka year 1072 cannot be of the current 
Saka era, because it will fall in 1150 A.D as Prof. A B 
Keith and others have admitted 1 This time is much later 
than Utpala The fact can only be explained by supposing 
an earlier Saka era, which was used even by a writer 
of a very late period like Bhaskara. There is, however, 
*one difficulty as regards the date of Bhaskara He 
writes ' — 

Here, if this reading is correct, the year 974 Saka having 
expired will show that Bhaskara was later than 974 Saka 
The difference between &aka-1tala and Sama-&aka-nrfia- 
samaya has yet to be ascertained 

BE 1SKA BA'S DATE A PUZZLE TO A WEBER 

Prof. Albrecht Weber although dealing with a wrong 
reading, long ago noticed this difficulty about Bhaskara’s 
date In his History of Indian Literature he wrote* . — 

“Of these, the most eminent is Bhaskara, to the 
question of whose age, however, a peculiar difficulty 
attaches According to his own account, he was born m 
3ake 1036 (A D 1114), and completed the Siddhanta- 
Siromapi 3ake 1072 ( A D 1150 ) ; and with this the 

modern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
Sake 1072 (AD. 1150) But Albirunl, who wrote in 
A. D. 1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth!), not 
merely mentions him, but places his work — here called 
Karanasara — 132 years earlier, namely in, A D. 899, so 
that there is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two 
accou nts I confess my inability to solve the riddle ” 

1 Hiitary •( Suikrit _L!Ur*t«r« f J23 2 SIMAmU firtmui, p 35, 

Se*»res«« 3 P«p«Ht eiitlra, 191* p 261,2*2 
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The above was written in 1852 A. D. In the English 
translation of' Alberuni's work, which appeared in 1910, 
however, the reading Bhaskara has been rejected and 
Viitesvara adopted instead. 1 This new reading accepted 
by Dr. Edward C. Sachau is really the correct one. 
Vatesvara's work exists unnoticed in a single fragmentary 
manuscript deposited in the Panjab University Library. 1 
There the author gives his"date, Sakendrakala 702 M 
(780 A. D.)‘ He also states that he was the son of 

Mahadatta. But even this correction does not help to 

solve Weber’s riddle. It has just been stated that Utpala, 
who is often quoted by Alberuni, also cites Bhaskara. 
Therefore, Bhaskara cannot be placed in the year 1072 
of the current Saka era. 

Some scholars have tried to advance the date of 
Utpala, which is only a case of helplessness, as Utpala is 
quoted by Alberuni. 4 Others have tried to suppose two 
Bhaskaras, which is again ridiculous, because Utpala does 
not quote Bhaskara by name only, but quotes two verses 
from his work also, under the name Siddhanta Bhaskara.* 
Fortunately, the verses are found in the Siddhanta Siromani. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Bhaskara, the author 
of Siddhanta Siromani, when giving his birth date was 
using the earlier Sake era. He, moreover, designedly 
distinguished the earlier Saka era from the era which 
was called Saka-kala by the astronomers. He writes, 
Sama-&aka-nrpa-Samaya : which means “in the time of 
the Saka king, which time was identical with the existence 
of the Sakas/’ and not with their extermination; or it may 
mean “the time of all the Saka kings." 

1 Alberuni’B India, Vol. I, p. 156. 2 Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in tho 

Panjab University Library, Aco. No. 3781. 2 Sea above p. 40. 4 Vol. I, p. 136 . 

S Brhaj]«alc*, p. 2-8, Benares ed. 
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THE STARTING POINT OF THE EARLIER 6AKA ERA 

It is accepted by all scholars that Nahapana 
preceded the Castanas. Nahapana’s date is, therefore, 
very important for a reconstruction of the forgotten 
chronology of the £akas. Hence the date of Nahapana is 
now discussed. 

DATE 0FNAHAP1NA 

The date of Nahapana is one of the most intricate 
ut interesting problems of Indian history. Three main 
leories have so far been advocated. These are all 
ontradictory and opposed to one another. It will be 
h o w n that all are wide of the mark and none is 
atisfactory. 

Dubreuil, 1 Bakhle,* and Nilakantha refer the 
iscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law to the Vikrama era 
f 58 B.C., thus assigning Nahapana some date about the 
nd of the 1st century B.C. Cunningham also assigned 
he years in the inscriptions of Nahapana's son-in-law to 
he Vikrama era. 

R.D. Banerji refers these dates to the regnal years 
>f Nahapana.* 

The advocates of the second theory, Rapson, 
~aychaudhuri, Bhandarkar, B N. Puri and others, assign 
e dates in the inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law to 
e Ssaka era of 78 A.D. and place Nahapana in the 2nd 
ntury A.D. Rapson accepts the view that the dates in 
e inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law are recorded in 
.e years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., and 
ierefore, assigns Nahapana to the period 119 to 124 A.D. 

1 Axcieat «! Decctx, p. 80 f. 

J.R.A.I., 1917, ». 311. 


1 J.B.l.R.A.I., 1937, p, 6« f. 
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Raychaudhuri concurs to this view and says, “the 
theory of those who refer Nahapana’s dates to the £aka 
era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by Prof. Rapson 

and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, ”* 

Dr. V.A. Smith assigns him quite a different date. 

In his Early History of India, he writes “ Nahapana.... 

may be assigned approximately to the middle of the 1st * 
century after Christ, or possibly earlier.”* 

A few years ago Dr. Deoras propounded a new 
theory. According to him, “we must give up the theory 
that Nahapana has to be placed in the second century 

A. D As the coinage of Wima Kadphises was 

prevalent in the empire of Nahapana, we may assign 
Nahapana to circa 37 to 85 A.D.”* 

The Rev. H.R. Scott gives Nahapana a place near 
the commencement of the Christian era/ 

Jayaswal takes the dates in the inscription^ of 
Nahapana’s son-in-law to be of the early 3aka era which 
he thinks to have begun in 123 B.C. He thus supposes 
- Nahapana to have ruled from 82 B.C. to 77. B.C. Sten 
Konow thinks the earlier 3aka era to’ have begun in 83 

B. C. and assigns Nahapana to about 57 B.C. 

ANALYSIS OF THESE VIEWS 
Of all these scholars, only K.P. Jayaswal and Sten 
Konow have tried to establish a part of the truth embodied 
. in ancient indian tradition. The tradition is that there 
/•/ was some 6aka king who was defeated by a Vikrama in 
| 57 B.C. The Sakas must, therefore, have been in Gujarat 

1 P.H.A.I., 4th ed., p. 409. 2 Ed. 1924. p.22l. S Proceedlogt Indl»a 
History Cocgms, 1940. p. 152-153. 4 J. B. B.B. A. 8.. 1907, XXII, quoted ia 
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I and western India before that time And as all Saka 
coins are dated m a regular era, that era must have begun 
before 57 B C 

THE STARTING POINT OF THE EARLIER &AKA ERA 
The Saka era began with the rule of Nahapana and 
the Castanas followed him immediately There can hardly 
be two opinions on this point The few scholars who 
dissent have been unable to bring together any convincing 
evidence 

Now, if in the light of the statements of Brahmagupta, 
Bhaskara and others we accept 77-78 A D as the end of 
the Saka rule, we shall have to admit that the Saka rule 
m western India started not later than 204 B C This is 
evident, since according to the Tiloya Pannatti we have 
to allow a reign of 242 years to the Castanas or Western 
Ksatrapas and a reign of 40 years to Nahapana This 
gives us a total of 282 years, which means that the 3aka 
rule lasted from 204 B C to 78 A D 

This result is in accordance with another Jain 
/ tradition Kalakaciirya according to a later Jam tradition, 
1 died in 376 AV orl71BC He brought the Sakas to 
Gujarat This may have happened about 30 to 40 years 
< before his death One or two ordinary rulers of the 
Ksahnrata family had ruled and then Nahapana appeared 
in Indian history He may be placed in circa 204 BO , 
the starting point of the earlier f>aka era 

Abul Fazl writes m the description of Subah of 
Gujerat — 

“Njrvahana fcNaravahana or Nahapana) began his 
rule in 680 B C and ruled for 100 years, and Gandharb 
(sGardabhilla) began his rule in 91 B C and ruled for 
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35 years."* 

The source of Abul Fazl is extremely mutilated. 
Yet the main information clearly supports the view that 
Nahapana and others ruled some time before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Before finishing this chapter, it will not be out of 
place to note down here a new piece of information about 
the beginning of an era which is probably the £aka- 
Salivahana era. The information is found in a Burmese 
Chronicle, Mafia Linkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet 
and quoted by M. Raja Rao* : — 

King Thamug-dara' ( Samuddhara ) of Prome, 

an eminent astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in 
the year of religion* 625 ( A.D. 81 ) dropping away 622 
years and began the reformed computation with two, 
equating it to A.D. 79." 

| The theory. set forth above is still tentative. New 
I facts brought to light in this paper for the first time require 
' careful consideration of historians. They may incidentally 
, help those scholars who have begun to doubt the initial 
year of the Gupta era as proposed by Dr. Fleet. Both 
these , questions are closely interrelated; and the material 
here presented will shed some light on these points. 


1 Ain-i-AVbari. Eng. Tr. byJarrett.Vol.il. p. 310, 1891 ed. ; H.S. Jarreti 
jpyos tbe above dates from tf.T. These are not giren by Abal Fazl. He only girag 
the year which approximately comes to these dates. 2 B.O. Law Volume, part I, 
1915, p. 395. 5 la it not Dhanna or Kria sathvai ? 



CHAPTER V 


THE KSAHARATAS 


Very little is known so far of the relation of the 
Ksaharatas with the 3akas. Historians think that the 
surname Ksaharata has some connection with "Karatai," 
a 6aka tribe, mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography 
Dr V R Deoras 1 disagrees with the opinion of Mr Bakhle 
that “Ksaharata is a Sanskrit form of the word Kharaosta 
occunng in the Mathura lion-capital inscription The 
paucity of material brings every conclusion within the 
range of possibility But one thing Is certain, that the 
Ksaharatas are differentiated from the Sakas It is 
probable that the Ksaharatas are included in the 
eighteen &akas figuring in the Purllnas as the successor: 
of the Satavahanas In the Tiloya Pannatti, Ksaharafc 
Nahapana’s reign is differentiated from that of the 
Bhjtya Castanas (or Bhadra* Castanas) who are latei 
designated as Sakas The word Bhrtya Castanas if 
interpreted as such seems to indicate that the Castanas 
were servants either of the Andhras or of Nahapana 
Usavadata, the son-in law of Nahapana, takes pride in 
calling himself a 3aka in his inscriptions Ksaharatas 

1 Proceedings Ind an History Congress Lahore EossIod 1910 p 149 
J 3 B B R A S 1927 p 61 ] C/ Gaijha Inscription of Rudrasena when 

Cmtana and members ol his family are termed as Bhadramnkhas 
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and Sakas' are mentioned as separate dynasties even in 
Vasisthlputra Pulumavi’s inscription. 1 Rapson says, “it 
is possible. ...that the Ksaharatas may have been Pahlavas 
and the family of Castana 6akas. m The Taxila copper- 
plate of Patika reveals that Liaka Kustllaka and his 
son Patika were members of the Chaharata (Ksaharata) 
family. Chaharada, Chaharata, Khaharata, Khakharata 
are all variants of the term Ksaharata. Mr. Y.R. Gupte 
points out that among the shepherds of the Deccan we 
have the surname Kharata which he considers to be a 
shortened form of Khakharata (Ksaharata).* The form 
khaharata is reminiscent of the original khahirdta or 
sdhirdta. In the pratasti of Samudragupta, Sahanusahi 
title is found. This s is often read as ‘kh’ even up to this 
day. Therefore, saharata is easily written as Khaharata 
or in Sanskrit Ksaharata ( compare Pashto and Pakhto, 
the language of the Pathans, as also manusya and the 
Panjabi word mamikha ). If this equation is correct, it 
is certain that these Sahis or Khaharatas accompanied 
Kalakacarya from Sind. The suffix rata may be the 
Sanskrit form, and the meaning may be the king of the 
S a h i s. But Dr. Sten Konow proposes another meaning 
for this word : — 

“It may contain Kshahara , Pers. Shahr, and, as 
pointed oat to me by Professor Morgenstiesne, a vrord 
corresponding to Avestan rada, caretaker." 1 

I BHOMAEA, THE E?AHARITA 

In 1904 Prof. Rapson discovered the existence of an 
earlier member of the family of Ksaharata Nahapana, 

. 1 Beo abora p. 26. J Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc , 

p.CTV. S Indian Antiquary, 1926, p. 178. « Notes on Indo-Soythlan Chronology, 
The Journal of Indian History Ycl. XU, No 1, p. S3. 
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Bhamaka by name. So far no reference to him in 
Indian literature has been traced. He is known only from 
coins. ’Vincent Smith takes him to be a general of 
Gondophares. 1 

Dr. Sten Konow has suggested that Bhamaka and 
Ysamotika, the father of Castana, are identical. 1 'Prof. 
Sylvain Levi is also of this opinion.* Both these scholars 
say that the word Ysam means earth and Bhamaka is 
only a Sanskrit form of this word. If this is admitted, 
we will have to suppose that king Ysamotika ‘did use a 
Sanskrit translation of his name on his coins. This is a 
supposition which should be supported by similar instances 
from coins of other foreign rulers. But this support is 
not forthcoming. Dr. Deoras thinks this suggestion to be 
untenable. 4 Prof. Rapson also opposes the suggestion 
when he writes, “Considerations of the type and fabric 
of the coins, 'and of the nature of the coin-legends, leave 
no room for doubting that Bhumaka preceded Nahapana, 
but there is, no evidence to show the relationship between 
them.”* However, the forms of Brahml and KharosthI 
letters on their coins make a long interval between them 
impossible. Raychaudhuri, likewise, is unwilling to accept 
the- theory of Levi and Konow. He writes, “identity of. 
meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity 
of persons."" It should be further remembered that 
the coins of Bhumaka tell us that he was a Ksaharata, 
whereas Castana was not a Ksaharata; it follows, therefore, 
that they belonged to separate families and that they' were 
different persons. Greek influence is traceable as 
inscriptions on Bhumaka’s coins are in Kharosthl, Brahmt 

i"e H.T, 4 ik ed . t 220 2 c 1.1. T«l. II, T- LXX. $ J. A , T*I. XT, 

f. 131. 4 Pr*cc4iiBC9 IaiUft HUUrp C**|ress, 1910, p. 111. 5 CnUl»l*«, 

p. CYJIJ. | ?,H A. I.. > 423. m.1. Itk ei. 
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and Greek alphabets. 

Extent of his sway. As already pointed out, 
sufficient material is not available for constructing a 
history of Bhumaka’s reign. The use of the title Ksatrapa 
on his coins shows that .he had to govern only a small 
kingdom. We have to depend mainly upon archseological 
remains in order to determine the extent of his rule. 
Two statues, discovered at Bheraghat near Jabalpur in 
the Central Provinces, installed by his daughter, suffice to 
prove that the region around Jabalpur was in his 
possession . 1 It is possible that the Satavahanas might 
have been his foes in those parts. His coins have been 
discovered in various parts. But as proof of the extension 
of his empire this is not as authentic a source as the 
places where statues or other archaeological remains 
have been found. 

II NAHAPANA, THE E5AHARATA, AN IRANIAN NAME 

Nahavana , 1 Naravaha, NaravAhana, Nirv&hana,* 
Nakhavan and Nakhapana (as in one manuscript of the 
Vayu Pur an a) are all variants of the one name Nahapana. 
This name is not Indian. It is certainly an Iranian name; 
itaha = people and {>ana = protector. Thus Nahapana 
means a protector of people and corresponds better ,to 
the Indian word Naravaha than to Janapala as Dr. V.R, 
Deoras thinks.* 

His titles. We know very little about the emergence 
and rule of Nahapana in Indian history, except through 
the light thrown upon the matter by the inscriptions of 

t See above p. 26. 2 Dr Jayestv&l showed similarity bctwoan Nahapana 

and Nahavina ol tha Jain tradition in his ariiclo«‘Tha Brahmin Empire’ published 
In the "Dally Express," an English paper from Patna, for tho year 191*. 
t iln-l-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by J&rrett, Yol. II, p. 210. 4 Proceedings Indian History 
Congress, Lahore Session. 1940. n. 149. 
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his son-in-law Usavadata and his minister Ayama. 
These inscriptions, which mention him as a ksatrapa, 
throw light on the political, social, economic and religions 
conditions of those times. In the Junar inscription of his 
minister Ayama, of the Vatsa Gotra, he is mentioned as a 
Mahaksatrapa and a SvSmi. On his coins Nahapana 
is styled simply as raj an with the family designation 
Ksaharata. All the titles Ksatrapa, Mahaksatrapa, Svami 
and Rajan show that he must have been a powerful ruler. 

Duration of his reign. Early Jain tradition as 
recorded in the Tiloya Pannatti' and the Adipurana* 
assigns a reign of 40 years to Nahapana, after the 
Gardabhillas and just before the Castanas, who are 
followed by the Guptas. The Puranas* place Nakhavana 
in the period of the later Sungas. This view, supported 
by the evidence of Yugapurana of the G5rgi Samhita, 
clearly goes to establish an early date for Nahapana. 

Defeat and death. Nahapana’s defeat is described 
in the Niryukti commentary by Bhadrabahu Svami on 
AvaSyakasatra of the 3vetambara Jains. K.P. Jayaswal 
was the first scholar to draw the attention of historians to 
this work. Dr. Deoras has summarized the whole Jain 
account in the following lines. 'An old Jain Gatha found 
in a commentary of the Avaiyaka SQtra states that 
Bharukaccha (Bharuyaccha) was famous for the religious 
teachers, Jinadeva and Kunala, Satavahana the king of 
Paithan ( Paithana ) andNahavana ( Nahavapa ). Two 
commentaries, one in Sanskrit and the other in Prakrit, 
explain this gatha. According to the commentaries 
Nahavana had amassed great wealth and was staying at 
Bharukaccha, his capital. King Satavahana (Salvahana) 


1 rv. 11-07. a Ck. eo, T *n« 4I7 f. I Dy»»*tl»i •! tk» Xtli /p, r . 4 *. 
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^ at Pratishthana was famous for his powerful army. The 
latter invested Bharukaccha for two years, but was unable 
to capture it. He then retired to Paithan. After some 
time one of the ministers of Satavahana went to Nahapana 
and said that he had been turned out by his ungrateful 
master. This was, of course, a clever ruse on the part of 
Satavahana. Nahapana believing the minister took him 
in his service. The minister then advised Nahapana to 
gain religious merit by spending his money on charities, 
and to secure a place of distinction for himself in the next 
world. Nahapana spent a large amount from his 
treasury on religious benefactions. Next time when 
Satavahana besieged Nahapana’s capital, it fell owing to 
lack of funds, and NahapSna himself died during the 
siege.’ 1 

The historical value of the tradition mentioned in the 
Jain work is very great. We know from it that Nahapana 
was defeated by a Satavahana king. Vasisthiputra’s 
inscription states that GautamTputra, “uprooted the 
Khakharata family and destroyed the 5§akas, Yavanas and 
P a h 1 a v a s."* This is confirmed by the fact that 
GautamTputra restruck two-third of the Jogalthembi hoard 
of the coins of Nahapana with his own name. 

. His coins. Coins of Nahapana furnish evidence 
about many useful facts. They show Graceo-Indian and 
Roman influences. They set a standard followed by the 

1 Proceedings Indian History Congress, 1940, p. 150. Tie Srutavalara bilhS 
ot 6rldhar», In another Jain tradition, makes one Naravihana a Jain mendicant. 
This Naravihana, contrary to the ahoTe tradition, vras the king of VammideSa and 
Vasnndhari town. He got a son by worshipping Padmaratl. A Jain samgha came 
to Vasnndhari. Tha king o! Hagadha accompanied the" samgha as a mendicant. 
NarayahaD* also became a Jain ptutt * end was known as 'Bhutaball.’ He was the 
first to reduco to wilting the Jala canon { quoted In 'SaraswaU' Vo!. XXIX, p. 748, 
749 ) J E. r„ Yol. VIII, p. CO. 
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later Western Ksatrapas, the Guptas' and the Traikutakas 
Only one specimen of his copper coins has so far beei 
discovered. The provenance of this com is Ajmex 
The Jogalthembi (Nasik district) hoard of 1325 coin 
discovered tn 1906 brought an immense store of his siive 
coins to light. These coins exhibit an extraordinar; 
diversity not only in the -apparent age but also in the facia 
features of Nahapana. Some writers are of opinion tha 
all these effigies could not have been portraits of anysingl 
individual. This is not reasonable as they might bi 
showing various stages of his life. 

His coins bear the insignia of the thunderbolt, arrov 
and discus, which connect him with the Partbians and th< 
northern Satraps, H a g a n a and Hagamash. Th( 
resemblance of his coins with those of king Rajubula h 
not surprising, as both belong to the KsahafSta dynasty. 
This shows that Nahapana cannot be placed in the era 
which begins with 78 A.D. He must be of the period ol 
Rajubula, whose accepted date also requires investigation 

Two-thirds of the Jogalthembi hoard were restrucli 
by Gautamiputra, the destroyer of the Khakharatas. As 
mentioned above, it is in keeping with inscriptional 
evidence that Gautamiputra defeated the Ksaharatas 
The coins of Nahapana bear inscriptions in the Kharosth! 
Brahmi and Greek alphabets. 

Ill USAVADATA, THE 6AKA 

His name and family. As regards UsavadSta’s name 
many writers think that Rsabhadatta is the original 
Sanskrit form of Usavadata. Rapson, for instance, in the 
Cambridge History of India writes, ‘To this class belongs 
the £aka Usavadata (Risabhadatta),thc broth er-in-law (sic) 

1 J. R. A. t , 1926. *. C53 ~~ 
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of Nahapana.’ 1 v This theory will not bear examination. 
The minds of the §akas could not haye been saturated' 
with Indian influence at that early period. Usavadata is 
a pure £aka name. In >his 'inscriptions, the only forms 
mentioned are Usavadata and Usabhadata. The Nasik 
cave inscription no. 10, which is mostly in Sanskrit, gives 
the name as Usavadata and not Rsabhadatta, its 
Sanskritized form. It is evident, therefore, that 
Rsabhadatta is not the original form. • This is the view of 
Dr. Deoras also. He thinks UsavadSta to be a genuine 
&aka name. 1 The Nasik inscription no. 14 distinctly says 
that he was a Saka. His father Dinlka also bears a 3aka 
name. Dintka may be derived from middle Persian 
Dynyh, which in its turn is derived from an old Iranian 
word Dainiyak * It may mean, ‘faithful’ or ‘godly’. 

Usavadata’s wife Daksamitra, the d a u g h t e r t of 
Nahapana, bears a purely Indian name. It is, therefore, 
probable that Daksamitra was the daughter of hfahapana 
by an Indian wife. The building of a small room by 
Daksamitra for charitable purposes shows her generosity.' 

Usavadata seems to have owed allegiance to .some k 
other king, as one Nasik cave inscription shows that he 
went to liberate Uttamabhadras from the Malayas, in 
order to execute the order of his overlord. 

The name of his son, Mitradevapaka, seems also to 
be an Indian name. A small inscription shows that he 
also had his share in charitable works. He donated 
a pillar.* 

His generosity. Usavadata was very generous in 
his benefactions. His activities in social welfare are 

* 1 p 677. 1 Proceeding! Indian History Congress, 1910, p. 149. 3 Ilia, 

« E.I., Vo). VIII, pp. 81 and B5. S E. I„ VcJ. TO, p. 86. 
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praiseworthy. His benefactions consisted of a. large 
number of objects, from inns, wells, tanks etc , to immense 
sums of money. He gave lacs of cows in' charity. 
He was called a dharmdtmd , a religious man. 1 He was 
impartial in these matters. Both the Buddhists and 
Brahmanas were recipients of his charity. Moreover, a 
large number of place names* associated with his gifts, 
vtz. t Govadhana-Vatha, Cikhalapadra-gram#, Prabhasa, 
Bharukaccha, Dasapura, Jaoraparga, Ujjayim etc , show 
that these acts of charity were distributed over widely 
•ituated parts of India. 

ATAIIA 

The Junar cave inscription* dated m the year <46 
brought to light the existence of Ayama, a minister of 
Nahapana. This solitary source of information about 
him shows that he was of the vatsa gotra. The name 
Ayama appears not to be Indian, but his gotra shows Aryan 
origin. In this inscription he made some benefacttons 


•s 


1 E I , T*1 VIII, | II Kt 10 1 r»t tkt uhu m tki iutHflltu 

girt* Is tk* tfutiiz JArekA#*l5i!*»l lomr. W«ter* Iidii Y#1 IT, f 1*5, 
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The Tiloya Panriatti is the oldest Indian work 
known at present which has preserved the name Castana. 
The reading in the Ms. of R.B. Hiralal is Bhacchatthandna 
gwrro ).' The reading of the printed edition is 
Bhatthatihandna*{-'*wv>m ).* Of the two readings the 
reading of R.B. Hiralal is decidedly the better one. This 
reading is supported by the Kharosthi legend of the'king’s 
name, C athanas a , as read on his coins. The word 
Castana here is in the plural and, therefore, stands for the 
dynasty, which will now be dealt with. 

Indian tradition places Bhacchathanas or Bhftya- 
Castanas or Bhadra-Castanas just after Nahap5na, the 
Ksaharata. 1 Bhrtya Castanas are certainly Castana and 
his successors and no others. It is known from 
•in.^nrjntinn.Pwtha* iXsamntika .nn f «ar .inpvittan* .fguic® 
in those times. He may have been an ordinary soldier in 
the service of Nahapana or Gautamlputra. There is 
nothing to prove that he ever ruled any part of western 
India. The dynasty is not named after him. In India 
dynasties were generally named after great kings : as, for 
example, the Yadava dynasty, the Paurava dynasty, the 

1 Catalogue ol Sanskrit and Praknt Mss. in the 0. P. and Berat, p, XVI. 
t Tiiofk Pannitii, Ch. IV, gathaj 1507 and U08. 
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Iksavaku dynasty, the Gupta dynasty and so on. So 
Castana must have gained power to' be called the founder 
of a dynasty. Sometime after the defeat of the 
Ksaharatas at the hands of Gautamlputra, -Castana may 
have raised his head and achieved importance. ‘ ?> v - * 

TEE KARDAMAKA KINGS 

Rapson thinks the, name of the dynasty to be 
Kardamaka. He refers to an inscription in the Kapher! 
caves where the daughter of a Saka king Ru(dradaman?) 
boasts that she is descended frotn the family of the 
Kardamaka kings. Raychaudhuri does not agree with 
him and surmises that the word Kardamaka only denotes 
someone who lived on.the banks of the Kardama, a river 
in Persia. 1 Neither of these scholars have been able to 
guess the right meaning of this word. Kardama territory 
is modern Sidhapur. Here was the hermitage of the 
great sage Kardama : the territory surrounding this 
^hermitage has derived its name from that sage. This 
I part of Gujarata, which is now in the Baroda state, was 
under the 6akas; and the boast of the daughter of 
Ru(dradaman) was right. Kardamaka, then, is not the 
name of the dynasty, but denotes the territory where 
Rudradaman’s forefathers ruled. Castana may at first 
have been a petty chief of that locality. That Kardama 
was a territory in Gujarata or somewhere near it, is 
further proved by the following statements. - 

1. A "Kardama village is mentioned in the Nerur 
copper -plate of Saka year 622*. 

• 2. A Kardama- bhuf>dli x the ruler of Tribhuvana - 

girt is mentioned in the pratsasti of PrabhavaTza Car it a.* 

1 P.H.A I., 4th ed., p. 423. 2 History of Bolankis by Gauri Shankar Hlra 
Chand Ojha, quoted iu Jafn Sihltya aura ItihSsa, p. 88, note 1. 3 End.-yana 6. 
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3. AnotKtT'Kardaina-rdja, author of many suktis 
and son of a Rttdra , the, author of, Trailokya Sundari , is,- 
mentioned.in theintroductory verses'of Ttlakamanjari by 
Dharmapala ( A.D. 975 ) while eulogising ancient poets. 1 

I «rer .<s«n M I 

^UTIWT &U! «T I f^dJ II 

Now, the question arises whether this ‘Rudra ' 
belonged to the royal Jamily of Castanas or not ? In the 
absence of more authoritative material it is difficult to 
surmise anything. Anyhow, Kardamardja appears to be 
a title only. 

The name Ysamotika is of the Saka language and, 
therefore, the dynasty of Castana may safely be regarded 
as a Saka dynasty. _ Tiloya Panpatti also supports this 
conclusion by identifying the Castanas with the 6akas. 
Bana, the court poet of king Harsavardhana, relates the 
story of a 3aka king who was killed by Candragupta, 
the Gupta. This £aka king must have been a descendant 
of Ysamotika. So the dynasty may be regarded as the 
6aka dynasty. 

Duration of the dynasty. The -Purdnas refer to 
this dynasty as having ruled for 380 years.* Pargiter 
translates this figure as 183/ but this interpretation is 
not acceptable. According to unanimous Jain tradition 
NahapSna ruled for 40 years, and the Castanas for 242 
years. This gives a, total of 282 years. The Purdnas 
do not »mention Nahapana separately. Therefore, the 
total of 282 years may be regarded as approximately 
correct. It is known that Saka coins show a continuous 
rule of about 300 years. The figure 282 is near this" 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature, Krfslmainseliarfar, p. 473, 2 Dynasties 

o! the Kali Age, p. 46. 5 Ibid, p. 72 and intro , p. XXV. 
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total. Therefore, 183 cannot be the right translation. 
Moreover, 'e* Vdyu , which is the best of the Vayu Purdpa 
Manuscripts, 1 used by Pargiter, gives only„30G years for 
the eighteen Sakas. After this period the Sakas may 
have gone into the back ground. 

J, MABAK$ATBAPA CASTANA 

Castana, the son of Ghsamotika, was the founder of 
a new dynasty. There are diverse views as to his 
relation to the Ksaharatas. Rapson is right in concluding 
that they belonged to different families.* The use of the 
Kharosthl alphabet and 'the character of their names and 
titles’ prove their northern and foreign origin. Some 
scholars have tried to solve this problem. Binayatosh 
Bhattacarya read on the bottom of a statue, found in the 
Devakula or statue-temple at Mathura, where the statues 
of Kaniska, bis son, and Wima Kadphises were found, the 
word Sastana. 1 Ojha, Har Prasad Sastri, Spooner and 
Jayaswal accepted this reading. Scholars take it to be 
the name of Castana and connect him with the KuSanas. 
But Sastana cannot be connected with the word Castana. 
The inscriptions of the time of Kaniska are in Prakrit, 
and the Prakrit form of Castana is Cathantr, but Sastana 
has only 7’ and not 7 h\ Therefore, the suggestion of 

these scholars is impossible; Moreover, the Kusanas were 
and they had no edition, vd/.h tb/t As. 

already shown the two tribes were altogether different. 

Duration of reign. The duration of Cabana’s 
reign has greatly baffled scholars. Rapson writes in this 
connection : — 

“All that is known as to the duration of Castana’s 

1 DjmiU*. #! tk* K*li Af«, f. <0, i«U 4|. 2 CaUUgut, f, 0X31. 

s j.b.ohi, iwo.rr «i*s. 
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reign, both as ksatrapa and mahaksatrapa, is that it must 
be included, together with the reign of his son Jayad3man 
as ksatrapa,'in tbd period limited by the years 46 and 72” 1 * 
of some era. T3ne thing is certain, which is also fully 
established by Indian tradition, namely that no interval 
passed between Castana and NahapSna. Nahap5.ua 
ruled for 40 years at least, or even perhaps for 46 years. 
Then from the year 46 to the year 52 Castana ruled. 
Whether he ruled after this time also is not certain. 

The Andhau inscriptions of Castana and 
Rudradaman's time, which are in Prakrit mixed with 
Sanskrit, have given rise to considerable controversy. The 
inscriptions read : — 

YIS?t •'Uiuntl ^ 

Scholars have interpreted these lines differently. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’ and R. C. Majumadar* think 
that these inscriptions belong to the period of the joint 
rule of Castana and Rudradaman. R. D. Bannerji does 
not accept this suggestion. He says that there is no 
parallel case of this type in the history of India. 4 It 
seems that the original of the inscription was written by a 
man who knew very little of the current mode of writing. 
He has, therefore, been unable to make himself clear. 

His capital. If we rely on Ptolemy, then the capital 
of Castana or the Castanas (Tiastanes) was Ujjain 
(Ozene).* Rapson shows the contemporaneity of VSsisthb 
putra 3ri Pulumavi with Castana by referring to the 
mention by Ptolemy of Faithan as the capital of this 
Andhra king*. 

1 Catalogue, p. CX3I. * I. A. Yol. XLVH, p. 164, n, 26. S C f. 1M4L 

« E. I., Vol. XVI., pp. 22-23. S YU. 1,63. < Catalogue, p. QXUI. 
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II. JATADXMAN 

Jayadilman was the son of Casjana. He was only 
a Ksatrapa. It has been assumed that during his reigi 
the power of the dynasty suffered some diminution 
probably through an Andhra conquest. This is alsc 
clear from the boast of RudradSman that he had won anc 
not inherited his title. 

There is the addition of the title Svdtnt on hi: 
coins besides the other two titles Raja and Kfalrafia 
This title regularly appears in inscriptions of the early 
members of the dynasty and on the coins of the latei 
princes from the time of Svdtnt Rudradaman II onwards, 
With him the proper names assume an Indian form, and 
except the termination ghsada which soon changes into 
jada and the form daman , there is nothing left in the 
names to denote their foreign origin. 

His copper coins arc square in form/ The first 
variety has on the obverse the figure of a humped bull. 
The reverse has a caitya of 6 arches while “the usual 
number is three. The copper coins of the second variety 
bear the figure of an Elephant, an Ujjain symbol. The 
inscription on these coins is incomplete. Rapson writes, 
“If it could be proved that this coin was struck by 
Jayadaman, the fact that it resembles the coins of Ujjain 
would connect it with the city which was probably the 
capital or one of the capitals of his ‘kingdom.” 1 
* A Saka prince of Surastra, Jayananddka or 
\J ay ant aka by name is mentioned in the Bhana 
v 1 Pddatdd.itaha of &ydmilaka.' Of the readings Natidaka 
' and Antaka , the latter appears to be a corrupt one. If 
such is the case t hen Natidaka may be a Sanskrit rendering 

1 ». CXYin. 2 C»t»r¥k*»I, ti., ». 7 n i 55. 
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of Daman. Dr. Sten Konow will not accept this 
equation. According to him the word ddma is Iranian. 
He compares it with the Avestan daman , meaning place 
or creation. 1 The question is, however, open for the 
.present, and so far, there is no evidence to prove that the 
.names Jayanandaka and Jayadaman are of the same 
person. Moreover, the Jayanandaka of this drama 
appears to be different from the Ksatrapa Jayadaman. 

TEE* RISE OF TEE CA§ TANA S 
III. MAHAK5ATBAPA RTJDRADAMAN 

Rudradaman, son of Jayadaman and grandson of 
Castana, became an independent Mahaksatrapa sometime 
between the years 52 and 72 of some era. His name 
shows that Saiva influence had begun in the Saka royal 
family. The only sources of information regarding his 
rule are the Andhau and Girnara rock inscriptions and 
some coins, Even after discounting the poetic fancy of 
the writer, we get a lot of material for the reconstruction 
of the history of his reign from the Junagarh inscription. 

He won for himself the title of Mahaksatrapa.* 
According to Dr. Raychaudhuri “this probably indicates 
that the power of his house had been shaken by some 
enemy (possibly Gautamlputra), and he had to restore the 
supreme satrapal dignity by his own prowess.”* Men of 
all classes, i.e., all his subjects, chose him as their protector. 4 
He seems to have adopted Indian modes of living. He 
was well versed in various sciences such as grammar 
(&adba), polity ( artha ) t music ( gandharva), logic (nyaya) 

1 Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, p. 38. 

3 V. H. A. I., 4th *&., p. 424. 

« 
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and many others. 1 It was his knowledge of grammar 
which made him well versed in Sanskrit. His love for the 
Sanskrit language is apparent from the fact that while the 
inscriptions of many other $aka rulers are in Prakrit 
mixed with Sanskrit, the famous inscription of Rudradaman 
is in a pure and elegant Sanskrit. He took, and kept to 
the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men except in 
battle. 1 This shows how humane and civilized his rule 
was. He was well versed in the art of warfare, as the 
enumeration of his conquests prove. His rule does not 
seem to have been oppressive. The number of taxes 
levied does not seem to have been large. The Sudarsana 
lake was repaired “by spending a great amount of money 
from his own treasury, without oppressing the people of 
the town and the province by exacting taxes (kara), 
forced labour (viffi), benevolences (pranaya) and -the 
like.' Moreover, he adopted the ancient Indian mode of 
government, by appointing MatiSacivas (counsellors) 
and Karttta-Sacivas (executive officers) who were fully 
endowed with the qualifications of a minister. 4 

THE DOMINIONS OF RUDRADAMAN 

The Girnara inscription is an -important source of 
information on this point. Rudradaman mentions in this 
inscription his sway over the following countries : — 

1. Piirva-apara Akara-Avatiti, or East'Malwa and 
West Malwa. The capital of East Malwa was Vidisa 
and the capital of West Malwa was Ujjain., Rudradaman 

i ftn'pd*'* 
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must have made Ujjain his capital. 

2. Anupa, the modem Mahesvara in Nimar 
district on the river Narbada, lying south of Malwa. 

3. Nivfta ; is, so far, unidentified. 

4. Anartta ; the territory of North Kathiawar was 
known under the name Anarta. Its ancient capital was 
Anandapura, the modem Vadnagar. The name Anarta 
appears frequently in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas. 

5. Surdsira. Surastra is South Kathiawar. 
Girnara, the find-spot of this inscription, was in this land. 

6. 6vabhra, the territory of Sabaramatl. 

7. Maru-Kaccha. If Maru-kaccha be accepted as 
the correct reading then Maru means the desert part of 
Rajaputana and Kaccha denotes the modern Cutch. But 
if ‘Maru is a scribal mistake for Bharu, then Bharu- 
Kaccha will be one word, denoting Bharoch. It may be 
pointed out that in the inscription this name is not 
clearly legible. 

, 8. Smdhu ; is the lower Indus region, the original 

home of the Sakas, whence they came to Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

‘ 9. Sauvira. Multan was the ancient capital of 
this kingdom. 

10. Kukura, a part of Rajaputana, and the Ktn- 
che-lo of Hiuen Tsiang.’ Kukura Yadavas are also 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

11. Aparanta. According to the PurSpas the 
western part of India had in it the famous ports of 
Sopara and Bharu-Kaccha and territories like Nasik. 


1 E«e Bombay QaioUer, Vol. I, pt, I, p, tC, o, T. 
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But as Kaccha or Bharu-Kaccha is already enumerated, 
therefore, Aparanta according to this inscription, must 
have been a small country only. 

12. Ntsada was the country of the Western 
Vindhyas and Aravalli. 

13. Yaudhcya. The Yaudheya ksatriyas lived in 
the Bijayagarh region of Bharatapura and in Johyabara in 
the Bahawalapura state. 

This list makes it clear that the greatest £aka king 
ruled as far north as Multan in the north and to Nasik 
andSopara in the south-west. The region of Mathura, 
which was once under the Ksatrapas had passed from 
the hands of the later Sakas. Some very powerful rulers 
must have established themselves in those parts, for even 
a king like Rudradaman could not subdue them. 

Rudradaman twice defeated SatakarpJ, the lord of 
the Daksiudpatha, but did not destroy him. Satakarni 
had married the daughter of Rudradaman and hence he 
was not killed by the Mahaksatrapa. Rudradaman 
reinstated many deposed kings. Centuries after him, 
Samudragupta or Harisena, the writer of his praSasti, 
also took pride in making a similar statement. There is 
no doubt that the Gupta emperor took this idea from 
Rudradaman. 

FURTHER LIGHT THROWN BY THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF KATHIAWAR 

It has been noticed that the coins of NahapSna and 
many other early Western Ksatrapas had inscriptions in 
Greek letters also. The coins of Rudradaman have 
Greek letters, but the title Mahaksatrapa is not 
transliterated into Greek. It is apparent that the Greek 
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haracters were slowly dying 'but. The GirnSra inscription 
loints out the fact that as early as the time of ASoka 
daurya, a Greek Tusaspha was acting as governor of 
^soka in this territory. Other Greek officers must have 
ollowed him, and it is possible that the usage of the 
jreek characters in Kathiawar and Gujarat was the 
esult of the sojourn there of such Greeks, It is 
nentioned in the Mahavamsa that a Yona priest 
Dhamma-rakhiia was sent to Aparanta to further the 
:ause of Buddhism, about 250 years after Buddha.' 
Therefore, Greek letters were not used by NahapStna for 
the first time, but were already in use by foreigners who 
lived in this part of India. 

According to the observation of Rapson from the 
period of Rudradaman “onwards the inscription in Greek 
characters probably ceases to have any meaning. It 
becomes a mere ornament, and traces of it thus continue 
to appear on the coins until the end of the dynasty 
IV. DAMAGHSADA (DAJIAJADA$Bl) I 

This name is spelled as ghsada according to Rapson. 
Sri is only a sign of kingly respect. But if ghsada may 
be read as ysada, as in Ghsamotika or Ysamotika, the 
y set reading seems to be correct, then jada is a very easy 
change from ysada. The name again is purely £aka. 
His mother may have been of 6aka descent. Damajadasrl 
I and Rudrasiriiha were the two sons of Rudradaman. 
Their coins bear testimony to this relation. The coins 
again tell us that Damajadasrl was a Ksatrapa as well as 
a MahSksatrapa. He appears to have been the elder 
brother. The dated coins furnish evidence that after his 
death, there arose a quarrel for the throne between his 


1 MahlraraSa, Geigsr’a ed., p. 83. 2 Catalogue, p. 18. 
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son Jlvadaman and his br 9 ther Rudrasimha I. The latter 
appears to have won in this struggle. 

He carried on the tradition of his father as regards 
the use of Sanskrit. The legend on the one known coin 
of his reign is in correct Sanskrit. 1 His son Satyadaman 
also continued the use of Sanskrit. 

So far, no inscriptions are extant of his reign. In 
the Gunda inscription of his brother Rudrasimha I and 
Gadha inscription of his nephew, Rudrasena I, 
Damaghsada finds no place in the genealogical table 
along with his sons Jlvadaman and Satyadaman. Rapson 
has thrown light on the cause of this omission. He writes, 
“the dated coins clearly show that, after the reign of 
Damaghasada (Damajadasrl) I, there were two claimants 
for the succession, his son, Jlvadaman, and his brother 
Rudrasimha I. The struggle was eventually decided in 

the favour of the latter; and the successful family 

omitted from its genealogical lists the names of rulers 
whom it must have regarded as usurpers” 1 

V. MAHXK§ATRAPA JlVADAMAN 

Jlvadaman was the son of Damajadasrl I. The 
series of dated coins begins with this reign. The dates 
are given in BrdJttni numerals behind the head of 
the king. 

T J i wtUvm rai . o ah \lnhdhcfimfyu am Sirs 

coins. He was in full power from the year 100 to 103 
and from 110 to 113. During the intervening period it 
seems his uncle Rudrasimha had usurped authority. 
Again in the years 119 and 120 he rose in power. This 

t 1*^ DM8 C*Ul#r«e, P- CXXIV. J IM, 

p. cxxiii. 
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shows that all his reign must have been a period of 
"-continuous war amongst members of his own house. 

In his Junagarh inscription of var$e 100 + he is 

termed as svami, ^This inscription is very fragmentary 
and no further information can be extracted from it. 

VI. MAHXK$ATBAPA B0DRA6IMHA I 

Rudrasimha I was the younger son of the famous 
Rudradaman I. His is the first name in the line of the 
Saka kings which is purely Indian. His mother may have 
been Indian. Rapson 1 has clearly summed up his reign in 
the following manner : — 

(1) as Ksatrapa, for the first time in the year 102-103; 

(2) as Mahaksatrapa, for the first time from 103-110; 

(3) as Ksatrapa for the second time from 110-112- 
and (4) as Mahaksatrapa, for the second time from 

113-118 certainly, and possibly to 119. 

As remarked in the case of Jivadaman, so also the reign of 
Rudrasimha must have been a period of constant struggle. 

The Gunda inscription tells us that an Abhlra 
Sendpati Rudrabhtiti, son of Scnapati Bapaka was in the 
military service of the Sakas. The Mevasa inscription 
also mentions an Abhlra Yasuraka. The Gunda inscription 
calls Rudrasimha a Mahaksatrapa. 

The use of Prakrit on inscriptions of his coins 
indicates Satavahana influence. Rapson observes that “the 
earliest coins of this prince bear a youthful head without 
moustache. The moustache, which is generally seen in 
portraits of the Western Ksatrapas, appears first on the 
coins of Rudrasithha I in the year 103.”* 


1 Ibid, p. CXXVI. i ibid, p. cxxvn. 
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'vil K$ATBAPA SATYADAMAN 
Satyadaman, son of .Damaghsada (Damajadasn) I, 
is known from a single coin only The com legend is in 
perfect Sanskrit and says that Satyadaman was the son of 
Damajadasn I The date of the issue of the com is not 
given It is of the period when Satyadaman was a 
Ksatrapa Unless more coins of this king come to light, 
it is difficult to determine the period of his reign 

Rapson, however, writes, “the reign of Satyadaman 
as Ksatrapa was concurrent either with that of his father 
as Ksatrapa, or with the first reign of his brother 
Jivadaman, as mahaksatrapa ’ 1 

VIII MAHAKSATRAPA RttDRASENA I 
In the Bhavanagar Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions 
the date of the Mulvasar (Dwarka) stone inscription of 
Rudrasena is read as varse 232 * This date was corrected 
to 122 by Rapson* and by Luders in his list * 

Fortunately there is another inscription found at 
Gadhaof the year 127 or 126 which belongs to Rudrasena I 
This inscription is very important as it gives the longest 
genealogical table of this dynasty Here it is that v\e 
find the adjective Bfuzdratnukhci with the names of 
Castana, Rudradaman and Rudrasimha The dynasty 
was perhaps called the Bhadra dynasty* also, as is evident 
from the form Bhat Caslanas of Tiloya Papnatti 

He calls himself the son of Rudrasimha on his 
coins His coins show that he was a Ksatrapa in the 
year 121 His reign as a Mahaksatrapa may be fixed 
approximately between the years 122 and 144 

1 TUi f CXXlX. j AWre t 23 3 Catalog*# f CXXIX < E I 
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MaJtadevi Prabhudatna , , a sister of Rudrasena, is 
mentioned in a seal found at VaitdlV 

IX. E$ATRAPA PRTHVlSENA 
Prthvlsena was the son of Rudrasena I. He was 
merely a Ksatrapa and reigned in the year 144 only. 
Further information about him is wanting. His coins 
are very rare. 

X. MAHAKSATRAPA BAflGHADAMAN 
SanghadAman was the son of Rudrasimha I. and 
uncle of Prthvlsena. From his coins, which are very rare, 
we know that he ruled as a Mahaksatrapa in the years 144 
and 145. His brother, Rudrasena I, must have died in 
the beginning or middle of the year 144. 

XI. MAHAKSATRAPA DAMASENA 

, Damasena may possibly have been the youngest son 
of Rudrasiihha I. He reigned as Mahaksatrapa between 
the years 145 and 158. After the year 158 there was a 
set back to the power of the Castanas when Mahaksatrapa 
Hvaradatta usurped power. 

XII. ksatrapa damajada6rI II 
DamajadasrI II was the son of Rudrasena I and 

brother of Prthvlsena. His coins bear the dates 154 and 
155. He was a Ksatrapa under his uncle.. Mahaksatrapa 
Damasena. 

XIII. KSATRAPA V1RADAMAN 
Vlradaman was the son of Damasena and was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 156 to 160. Some new coins of 
the Western Ksatrapas have quite recen tly come to light.* 

1 wr nsjt mnwra 

[:] a s i . a.b., ms u, p, iso. No. 248. 

2 Journal Numismatic Society of India, 1939, pp. 24, 25, 
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There are two coins which are dated in the years 157 and 
158. Mr. A. S. Gadre surmises that these coins belong 
to VlradSman. The obverse side is defaced in both these 
coins and hence the names are not to be found. 

MAHAKSATRAPA I&VARADATTA 

During the Ksatrapa period of Damajadasrl and 
VlradSman, Damasena was ruling as a Mahaksatrapa. 
His rule lasted* up to the year 158. The next king 
Ya§odaman of the Castana line was also a Ksatrapa. 
His coins are dated in the years 160 and 161. He 
assumed the title of a Mahaksatrapa in 161. A question, 
therefore, arises as to who the Mahaksatrapa was during 
the years 159 and 160 and even probably for parts of the 
years 158 and 161. 

Prof. Rapson has catalogued coins of a Mahaksatrapa 
Isvaradatta/ which fit in with the coins of this dynasty, 
and he, therefore, suggested that Mahaksatrapa ISvaradatta 
was the overlord during these years. Isvaradatta did not 
belong to the Castana line. It is apparent from the fact 
that his coins, unlike those of the J>akas, are dated in his 
regnal years. Bhagavan Lai and Rapson are of the view 
that Uvaradatta belonged to the Abhlra dynasty of Nasik,' 
The Nasik Cave inscriptions contain an inscription>of an 
Abhlra king Hvarasena, the son of fsivadatta, who records 
his date in his regnal years. Therefore, the assumption of 
Bhagavan Lai and Rapson looks probable, though not quite 
certain. The truth can only be ascertained when more 
material on the subject is discovered. That Abhlraka 
princes had names ending in ‘ datta ’ is further proved by the 
one-act play Padataditakam * Therein an Abhlraka prince 

1 CatEl***., FI. 134, 135. J IM4, r. GXXXIII, OXXXIV. 3 C*Uriki»l, 

r,U> *4., 1 . 7. 
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Mayuradatta is mentioned. The Abblra names have a 
distinct similarity,- viz., Sivadatta,' ISvaradatta and 
MayQradatta. There are traces of Greek letters on the 
coins of the last named king also. 

XIV. MAHAKSATRAPA YOSODAMAN I 
YaSodaman -was the second son of Damasena, and 
was a Ksatrapa in the year 161. He assumed the title 
Mahaksatrapa in the year 161. He restored the lost 
supremacy of his family which had been usurped by 
lsvaradatta, but reigned for a year or a year and a half 
only. The period must have witnessed almost continuous 
warfare and his death may have resulted therefrom. 

XV. MAHAKSATRAPA VIJAYASENA 
Vijayasena, the third son of Damasena, succeeded 
^ his brother YaSodaman as Mahaksatrapa. He was a 
Ksatrapa in the year 160, and possibly in the year 161 
also, along with his brothers Vlradaman and YaSodaman. 
In the year 162 he became a Mahaksatrapa. From this 
year he struck coins every succeeding year up to 172. 
The dates on the coins are regular and the coin-legend3 
are very clear. Of all the coins of the kings of this 
dynasty, The coins of Vijayasena are in the best condition. 
Rapson writes, ‘The standard of the coins shows a slow 
degradation every year.’* \\ may be inferred from this 
that the king was gradually losing in power. 

' XVI. MAHAKSATRAPA DAMAJADA6BriII 
DamajadaSrI III was the fourth son of Damasena. 
He succeeded his brother Vijayasena as Mahaksatrapa in 
- the year 172 or 173 and ruled up to the year 176. The 
coins are badly struck and the degradation in the standard 


1 Catalogue, p. CXXXYII. 
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continues during .this' 4 reign also. ^ The £akas must have 
been fighting with some powerful .enemy and the treasury 
consequently diminishing every year/~ ^ 

XVII. MAHAKSATRAPA RUDRASENA II 
Rudrasena II was the son of Viradaman and 
succeeded his three uncles as Mahaksatrapa in about the 
year 179 and ruled up to the year 196. 

XVIIL toAHAKSATRAPA VI&VASIMHA 
Visvasimha was the son of Rudrasena II. The 
coins being badly minted, the dates on them are not 
clear. Visvasimha was at first a Ksatrapa for one or two 
years and then became a Mahaksatrapa. His reign 
ended sometime in the year 210 or 211, as in the year 211 
Bhartrdaman was ruling as Mahaksatrapa. 

XIX. MAHAKSATRAPA BHARTRDAMAN 
Bhartrdaman was the son of Rudrasena II and 
probably the younger brother of Visvasimha. He was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 201 to 204. He became a 
Mahaksatrapa in 211, His position from 205 to 210 is 
uncertain on account of the absence of coins. He 
certainly reigned up to the year 217. Was not this 
Bhartrdaman the same as the Bhartrihari, who was killed 
by a Vikrama; and who is mentioned by Captain Wilford 
.on .thr ^uithnrijv jif jhr .vmh$A.v/ili$' 

XX. KSATRAPA VI&VASENA 
Bhartrdaman must have lost his supremacy and 
even his life in some great war. He was succeeded in 
the year 216 by his son ViSvasena as Ksatrapa. This 
prince was only a Ksatrapa. His dated coins up to the 
year 226 are nearly illegible. 


1 A. R.. T*J. IX, f. UJ ftmd aoa. 




CHAPTER VII 


DOWNFALL OF THE CASTANAS 


As already pointed out 1 the Pampas state that there 
were eighteen kings of the 5aka dynasty. The Visnu 
Parana enumerates only sixteen kings. Maiijuin-mula- 
kalpa lists thirty Saka lords, but only eighteen as bhupatts 
or MahSksatrapas. On the authority of these works and 
the coins, the number eighteen seems to be approximately 
\ correct. (_ Bhartrdaman was the last of these eighteen 
i Mahaksatrapas of note. His reign extended up to the 
|year 215. The £akas ruled for about 100 years after this 
period also, but their power was very much reduced. 
They were at the mercy of another great power. 
Interruption in the continuity of the coins suggests the 
possibility of their being at the mercy of some other 
\ power. It is not yet fully certain which this power was. 
i ft may have been the conquest of MayQrasarman which 
caused the humiliation of the takas’; and the Sakas may 
have been Ksatrapas or vassals under this king for some 
time. Again some time after MayOraSarman the Guptas 
^ under Samudragupta came from the west to subdue the 
\ Sakas. The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, 
i regarded by some scholars as a posthumous inscription, 


1 Abors p. M, l Atarft p. 33, No. S3. 
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I clearly mentions that the Saka lords bowed at the feet of 
' the great Gupta emperor 

Samudragupta or Vyaghraparakrama, 
Candragupta or BtmJiavikrama and Mahendragupta or 
Svmhaviktama are well known names from coins The 
Tibetan historians give to the Gupta dynasty the name of 
Stmha 1 The Stmha dynasty was constantly at war 
with the Sakas Samudragupta subdued but did not 
annihilate them A Gupta minister and a Saka prince are 
seen sitting in a house together m Sdrvabhaumanarendra- 
pura, a city in SurHstra 1 , It was &akart Vikrama or 
Candragupta V ikramadity a who destroyed the Sakas and 
ended their rule in India ) To have a dear apprehension 
of these incidents it is necessary to gather together all 
the references to &akdn VikramSditya 

SAKARI VJEIUJJIDITYA 

1 Three verses of the poet Amaru are preserved 
in the Saduhti’kamamrta' The first verse states that 
&akarPu (or the foe of the fsaka) gave ten provinces to a 
certain man The third verse states that this king was 
the master who trained his disciples to make widows of 
the Saka women This is an ancient verse as is attested 
by the fact that it is quoted m the feruzaraprakaSa' of 
&n Bhoja raja (11th century A D ) 

The verse also indicates that Amaru was a 
contemporary or even a court poet of fiakarPu 
Candragupta 

2 The words ‘iakarpu' and 'iakaratV are found in 
the Rdmacarila of Abhtnanda The poet praises the foe 

- iTt^Um •! kj Dr I 0 lirkir, J 130 R * T.l XXTJ1. 
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of the £akas who spread the works of Kalidasa, and who 
was a great patron of talented poets. 1 

3. Kslrasvdmi (11th century A.D.), who wrote a 

commentary on the lexicon of Amara, quotes verses from 
an earlier lexicographer, in one of which it is said that 
‘Vikramaditya Sahasanka and feakantaka (or the foe of 
the Saka) are synonyms* This Vikramaditya was 
Candragupta II. He was also called Sahasdiika , The 
Cambay plates of Govinda IV refer to the various deeds 
of Sahasanka Candragupta. ^ ^ 

4. The copper plate of^DevapSladeva, of the year 
33, states, that king Devapaladeva “once more cleared 
the way of self sacrifice and charity, which was blockaded 
by Kali at the death of &akadvit or the foe of the Sakas.”* 
This shows that the ‘foe of the takas’ was a renowned 
giver of charities. He was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. This is gathered from the Cambay copper 
plate grant of Hastrakflta Govind IV of Saka 852, ‘ and 
from the Sanjana copper plates of Saka 795.* In the 
first grant the word tydga is used as a qualification 
of Sahasanka, and the second grant makes it clear that 
this giver of charities belong'ed to the Gupta dynasty. 
From the fragments of the drama, Devi-Candragupta , 
we know that this king was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. 

5. Kalhana writes in his Rdjatarangiiii that 
Vikramaditya, a relative of Pratapjiditya, was not &akari- 
Vikramaditya and that &dkdri was another king.* 

From the above five references it is clear that 

1 Beginning of Barga 22. 2 Amarakosa, II. 82. 3 E.I., Vol. XVII, 

p. 320 ana Vol. XVIII, p. S05. 4 E. L, Vol. VII, p. 88. B E.I., Vol. XVIII, 

p. 218. 8 n. 6 
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Candragupta Vikramaditya pr Candragupta Sahasanka , 
the patron of a poet Kaltdasa, was the well known &akart 
of Indian history It was he who finally brought the 
Saka power to an end The Mathurd pillar inscription 
of Candragupta shows that during the fifth regnal year of 
this king, sixty-one years of the Gupta era had elapsed 
If one year is allowed for the rule of king Ramaguptn, 
it can be calculated that Samudragupta ruled up to the 
year fifty-five Samudragupta may have subdued the 
Sakas even thirty years before that time Mayflrasarman 
who preceded the Guptas, had subdued the Sakas It is, 
therefore, clear that before their final overthrow the Sakas 
were weakened to a great extent, and the end of the reign 
of Bhartrdaman marks the weakness of the £aka$, and 
of the Castana dynasty By the end of the reign of 
Candragupta the Sakas were completely annihilated 
as rulers 




- CHAPTER VIII 


THE LATER SAKAS 


I. KSATRAPA RUDRASIMHA II 

With the beginning of the reign of Rudrasimha II, 
there is an interruption in the direct line of the Castanas. 
Rudrasimha’s father, Svdmt Jivadaman bears no such 
titles as were borne by the previous rulers. The 
continuity of the dates on coins, however, suggests a 
connection with the Castanas. Rapson writes, “His 
(Rudrasimha’s) title Svatni, lord, and the form of his name 
with the characteristic, daman , seem, however, to indicate 
near relationship to the family of Castana, one of whom, 
indeed, had borne precisely the same name.” 1 Buhler, 
on the other hand, suggests that he may have belonged to 
a younger branch of the royal family.* Anyhow, it seems 
certain that he had some connection with the Sakas. 

Rudrasimha II became a Ksatrapa in the year 227 
and remained in office up to about the year 239. In his 
reign and that of his successor the office of Mahaksatrapa 
seems to have been held in abeyance. So far, there is no 
material available to show whether any one occupied this 
office or not. 


1 Catalogue, p. CXU. J 1890, p. C6. 
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II ksatbapa taSodaman 
After Rudrasimha his son YaSodaman began to reign 
His rule extends from the year 239 to 254 The incidents 
mentioned m the Kanakhera stone inscription of Sakai 
Sridharavarman are to be placed during this period, if the 
date of the vnacnpboa be regarded as 241 During this 
period there is again a gap of about sixteen years in the 
continuous rule of the ICsatrapas Coins and inscriptions 
do not help to fill the gap This may be the approximate 
time of the conquest of Samudragupta 

III MAHAK$ATRAPA SVAMI RUDRADAMAN II 
With the beginning of this reign, the title svami is 

used for all subsequent kings No material is, so far, 
available to construct a history of the reign Svami 
Rudradaman II is known only from the coins of his son 
Svami Rudrasena III. 

IV MAHAKSATRAPA SVAlU RUDRASENA III 
Rudrasena’s coins are divided into two groups 

»The first group ranges from the year 270 to 273, the second 
'extends from the year 286 to 300 The disappearance 
j of the coinage between the years 273 and 286 again 
indicates a political disturbance After making a careful 
'analysis of the Uparkot hoard of Svami Rudrasena III, 
\thc Rev H R Scott wrote, “Many of these corns, 
especially those of the last years, are in mint condition 
fresh and unworn From these facts we may fairly 
conclude that the hoard was secreted at the end of the firs! 
period of Rudrasena’s reign, and most probably it was 
because of the revolution which then took place, rendering 
life and property insecure, that the money was hidden 

1 JJ3 BRAS T#I XX f 209 Xt)s» l« k!» C*Ul«*m* f OXLT 
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V. MAHAKSATRAPA SVAMI SIMHASENA 
Simhasena was the son of a sister of Sv5mi 
J Rudrasena III. It is evident that Rudrasena III either 
died young and left no heir, or that his family came to an end 
in wars with the Guptas. So his sister’s son was installed 
as Mahaksatrapa. The only date on his coins which is 
certain is either 304 or 306. There is a peculiar variety 
of his coins, in which we find Mahdrdja-Ksairapa-Svdmi- 
Rudrasena-svasriyasa written.* The title M ah dr dj a 
Ksatrapa for Mahaksatrapa is not met with on any of 
the previous or later coins of this dynasty. 

VI. MAHAK$ATRAPA BVAMI [RUDRA] SENA IV 
Regarding Rudrasena IV, the son of Svami 
Simhasena, nothing is known except his name. Only a 
single coin of this king is available. 

VII. MAHAKSATRAPA SVAMI SATYASIMHA 
Satyasimha is known only from the coins of his son. 
Rapson writes that “he may have been a brother of Svami 
Simhasena.* 

VIII. MAHAKSATRAPA SVAMI RUDRASIMHA III 
With Rudrasimha III, the son of Svami Satyasimha, 
the line of the Saka Ksatrapas or Mahaksatrapas ends. 
The date of his reign is circa 310. As no other dates of 
his reign are available, it is difficult to determine the 
duration of his reign. 

} We find that four Mahaksatrapas reigned from the 
| year 304 to the year 3 10. This leads to the possibility that 
, it was a period of constant warfare. This was the period 
of Gupta conquest. Candragupta Vikramaditya must have 
killed one of the Mahaksatrapas, most probably the last 
one, named Rudrasena, and was, hence, named Sakdri. 

1 CaUlogae, p. ISO. J IbI-3, p. CXLIX, 



CHAPTER IX 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE SAKAS 

i 6 aka polity 

The country under the &aha rule The effects of 
the regime of the earlier Saka kings on the Aryan society 
of India have been vividly described in Gargi samhitd 
The whole description is, of course, in the future tense, t e , 
in the style of most of the Ptiranas It is written that 
“the Sakas will destroy one fourth of the total number of 
the inhabitants by the sword and one fourth will be carried 
by them to their own city At the end of the Saka regime 
the land of Aryavarta will be void of men The work of 
ploughing the fields will be carried on by the females ”* 

Such was the disastrous condition to which this 
country, especially its north west, was reduced during the 
earlier Saka rule Alberuni also alludes to the barbarism 
of the Sakas 1 Nahapana and the dynasty of Castana 
were, however, better than the early marauders 
Nahapana endowed villages to the brahman as 1 Usavadata 
made arrangements for the livelihood of the Buddhist 
bhiksus* Rudradaman adopted the Hindu ideal of the 


1 Cf Gcrfi itmJuf* Yvftfurtn* -renet Si 11 


2 Akort * 11 
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protection of the cow and the brilhmana. 

Law of succession. The coins of the Sakas clearly 
show that in the royal family the law of inheritance of the 
kingdom was not for the elder son only, but was for all 
:he sons of a king. When there were four brothers, they 
often all inherited the throne in succession. When the 
younger brother of a deceased Mahaksatrapa did not get 
the kingdom he waged war against his brother’s son, as is 
seen in the case of Rudrasimha I and Jlvadaman. Never 
throughout these centuries was 'there a queen on the 
throne, and no minor ever succeeded. 

The King, The king, who was called a Mahaksatrapa, 
was the commander of the armies also. In great battles 
he himself took part. Rudradaman won his own victories. 
The king had ICsatrapas or governors under him. The 
heir-apparent was always one of the Ksatrapas. 

State officials. Sakas had th’e same type of state 
officers as the Hindu kings of those days had. Rudradaman 
had under him Mati-sacivas and Karma-sacivas, The 
officials were often Sakas and Pahlavas. Ayama, the 
minister of Nahapana, was a Saka. SuviSakha, a minister 
of Rudradaman, was a Pahlava. Saka &rldharavarman of 
the Kanakhera stone inscription was a Mahadanda-nayaka. 

Svamtns. A large number of Saka rulers are called 
Svdmi in their epigraphical records, e. g. t Svami Castana, 
Svami Rudradaman and so on. Long before them and 
in the region of Mathura, Mahaksatrapa Sodasa was also 
called a Svami. The Natyaidslra of Bharata lays down 
that a Yuvaraja or an heir-apparent should be addressed 
as Svdmi or bhadramukha in the dramas. 1 From this 

/ u 
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use of the term svamt in the 5aka inscriptions as Tiell as 
in Bharata's N atyaidstra, Prof Levi argues that the 
JSf dty a $ a sir a has borrowed this usage from the 
contemporary records of the Sakas 1 Professor Keith 
does not agree with Levi 1 There is no use going into the 
details of this controversy here, but one thing seems 
probable svamt in the Saka records may mean an heir- 
apparent The Sakas adopted this title from Hindu 
society Hindu kings of that period used the title 
Vasisthi putra Pulumavi uses sanu for himself 1 

Soldiers Saka soldiers served under their own lings 
and also under Hindu kings Just preceding 
Gautamiputra there was a king Sakasena in the 
Satavahana line Among other views it is possible that he 
may have been given that name on account of employing 
a large number of Saka soldiers in his army Amongst 
the coins of the Satavahanas, those bearing the corn- 
legends, &aha-sena have been found The 3aka soldiers 
had penetrated as far south as fertparvata There are 
two sculptures at N.lg^rjumkonda showing a warrior in 
£aka dress * 

II ECONOMIC CUSTOMS 

Treasury and currency Nahaplna’s treasury ts 
mentioned in the commentary of the Ava&yaka sutra 
Nahap&na gave gold in charity In his Girnura rock 
inscription Rudradaman records that his treasury was full 
of gold, siUer and precious stones, such as vajra, vatdurya 
and ratna Silver corns of the £akas ha% e been found in 
different parts of western India S K Chihraborthy is 

NUjilutn 0*elcw*d Strict ei f 380 il»hx 7 C Tfc* wtWuulramuMa 
nil trumi In tk« i»h Inter ptUu bir* b*c« ataptai Ir*m tbit «u £ « 

1 Tk* Ssaikrlt Dr»»» ky A B lUHk f CO J BtUet Iuenpttou f M3 
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of the opinion that the silver coin with copper tokens was 
the standard coin in the territories ruled by the Western 
Ksatrapas.' Lead coinage was also prevalent. But, so 
far, no gold coin has come to light. 

* * ni. RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 
Slate religion. In the hoary past the Sakas professed 
the Vedic religion. Their society was divided into four 
classes. * Sagara reduced them to the state of low caste 
people. It is not known what religion the Sindku-&ahas 
adopted. We only know that from the time of Nahapana 
onwards the Sakas were under Buddhist and Hindu 
influence. Nahapana undertook the pilgrimage to Hindu 
'holy places of Prabhasa etc. in western India. 
Nahapana’s daughter and son-in-law both performed pious 
deeds in accordance with Buddhist and Hindu customs. 
The introduction of Saiva names, e. g., Rudradaman, 
Rudrasimha. and Rudrasena indicate Saiva influence on 
the 3aka royal family. H. C. Roy Choudhry writes in 
‘The Early History of the Vaisnava Sect’, that ‘the £aka 
and Kushan kings who reigned from the 1st century B. C. 
to the third century A.D. were usually £ a i v i t e s or 
Buddhists, and were, with a few exceptions, not well 
disposed towards the religion of Vasudeva.* 1 

IV. SOCIAL, GUSTOS. 

Marriage. The Sakas married Indian ladies also. 
Nahapana probably had an Indian wife and his daughter 
Daksamitra was thus given an Indian name. Rudradaman 
gave his daughter to a Satavahana king. Similarly 
Rudradhara-Bhattarika, the daughter of a Maharaja of 
Ujjain, was married to an Indian prince Vi ra Purusadatla, 

1 ‘Currency Problems of Ancient India', J, of tho Department of Letters, 
Vol. XXX, 1938, p. 36. * p. 100. ’ 
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the second king of the Iksvaku dynasty of the Andhra 
country ‘ Prabhudama, a sister of Rudrasena I, was the 
chief queen of probably an Indian prince The Bhavtsya 
Parana refers to the intermarriage of the inhabitants of 
the &akadvipa and the Yadava Indians* 

Sail custom among the Scythians Dr A S 
Altekar has given the following information on this point — 
“The Scythian influence further helped the spread 
of the custom (sati) A considerable portion of northern 
India was under the rule of Scythians from circa 
150 B C to circa 250 A D and among them the custom 
of burning the wife along with the remains of a departed 
chief was quite common "* 

Physiognomy It is clear from the coins that the 
Sakas wore long hair, which hung on the back down to the 
upper part of the neck The head was covered with a cap 
There is an ornament round the neck The nose was 
long, and the Saka princes had a moustache but did not 
grow beards 

The Sakas had red faces In the Natya&astra it is 
laid down that the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Bahhkas 
are to be represented with reddish yellow faces The fact 
that the Saka women had red cheeks has been already 
pointed out 1 

Friendship There existed a high type of friendship 
in certain Saka circles One solitary example has come 
down to us m an inscription, where the memory of a Saka 
friend who sacrificed his own life for the sake of a friend, 
is kept alive 

1 E I T#1 XX f 19 f 2 Foraila R»c»ris H'aift Rite* »*i 
C«sU«s f 171 3 Tli* EosUios of Vftmta i* Hud* CiriluaUoa f 117 

4 1W<; If N# 13 
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Food and drink. The general food of the ^akas 
was wheat-flour,* meat* and onion.* Mddhvtka, 1 an 
intoxicating drink, was used by them. 

Language. The Sakas adopted Prakrit as their 
court language. This Prakrit was written in B r a h m I 
characters, an Indian alphabet. Greek letters were used 
on coins for some time, but later on fell into disuse. The 
Sakas came to Kathiawar from Sindh. They brought 
the KharosthI script with them, which also fell into disuse 
later on. Sanskrit was also learnt by them. Rudradaman I 
boasts of his familiarity with so many iasiras. Authors 
like Sakavrddhi and others were writing. On the authority 
of Manjuiri-mula-kalpa it can be stated that some 3 aka 
learned men were connected with ancient Indian states. 1 
They all show their love for Sanskrit. 

Further light on the 5aka language has been thrown 
by Dr. Sten Konow. He writes: — 

“The modern language of WakhSn is a Saka dialect. 
In Shang-mi, the northern part of Chitral, the Chinese 
pilgrim Huantsang was told that the king was of the 
Sakya race, and this Sakya is evidently a misunderstanding 
of Saka. And in Laghman, which probably belonged to 
the Kuei-Shuang principality, traces of the Sakas seem to 
be indicated in a passage of Hemacandra’s Abhidhana- 
cintamanl: Lampakds tu murandah syuh. ,u 

Luders supplies the following information on the 
Saka language : — 

“The spelling it for si in iidhand can be paralleled 

1 Above p. 15, No. 6. 2 Above p. 28, No. 13, See also Bhiratavarsa ki 

Itihasa by Bhagavad Datta, 1910, p. 172. 

5 ng: fu^;: sraw I 

Ttpr : strung nwn 

4 Notea on Indo-Scythian Chronology, p. 11. 
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by the transition of s into ki before palatal vowels in tfc 
Saka language; cf. ikara, kkdita, k&iya. The insertion of 
also which here appears in svarvctchchhara is frequent i 
Saka in Indian loan-words such as a vaikirshta = a vaiishti 
A rmdhdya = Amtidyu, etc.” 1 

Pronunciation. The N atyakdst ra of Bharat 
attributes the Ankara dialect to the Jsakas. 1 Som 
commentators' of the work of Bharata are of opinion ths 
those who use Sa instead of sa in their speech are calle 
fiakaras. It is clear from this that the Saka dialect whici 
was in use in Kathiawar, abounded in the use of ka instea 
of sa. Vindhyaketu ( Malay aktiu) uses such a dialect i 
the drama Pratijna-Cdnahya of the poet Bliima. 

Great pandits appear rarely to have been encourage 
in the Saka royal courts. The names of such pandit 
are not found in the inscriptions. The Prakrit of th 
inscriptions is often very faulty and this shows that th< 
help of the Indian pandits was not utilized. 


1 IcKry»-Pa*f Afij.il Yolum#, ». 289. 2 XVII. 60 *m i *6 

S At^ln*T»fnpt»’« coMwnUry »a XVII, 6Q«ni55. 4 Nity&fSstM, Gatlnrn 





PPENDICES 


A: SODRAKA VIKBAHA, A HISTORICAL KING 


fSadraka Yikrama 1 was a great historical king of western India. 
He was a brahmay.a by birth, a man of extraordinary valour, and 
trained In the iaztras. He wrote the dramas Mrcchakatika and 
Padmaprdbhftaham. Some western scholars have regarded him as a 
mythical personage. They were under a wrong impression. A Sadraka 
era was current for a long time in India. This era is mentioned in 
Skantfa Pur&va* and Sumati-tantra, a work of ctrca 676 A.D., 
according to K.P. Jayaswal.* The following verses from the Jyottga 
Darpaya of Yallayarya give some idea of the 6ttdraka era : — 

fiodraka was well known to the writers of ancient vanidvalls. 
The following remarks of Captain "Wilford will help to understand the 
position of Sndraka in some of these lists. He writes, "Sudraka is 
also styled YicramSditya; and here is the most material difference, 
v between the various copies of the Vaniavali : for in those current in the 
west, instead of Sndraca, we read 'Vicram&ditya whose predecessor was 

'Bhartn-Hari, or Sacwant and Samudrap&la his successor 

/From the first year of fiudraca to the first year of Vicramfiditya 

there are 343 years and only fifteen kings to fill up that place.” 8 
^ These remarks in the first few lines are mutilated, fiudraka 
‘Yikrama has been confounded with Chandragupta I. But the line3 
1 following do contain a portion of truth. 

1 An informative article on 6 udraka has been written by Pt. Bhagavad Datta 
In Sri-Svadhyaya, 1912, p. 65-78. 2 XI* 249-25*. 3 J.B.O.R.8., Vol. XXII, 

p. 191 f. 4 Catalogue Punjab University Library Sanskrit Mss,, Vol. II, No, 3405, 
| Asiatic Researches, Yol. IX, p. 202. 
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f This 6(idraka was tbs Grab destroyer of the Sakas in western 

1 India. After his victory over tho 6akas, he stirted his era vrbich is 
also called a Vilcrama era.’ This era is probably the well known 
Kfta era. 


B. 6AKAHC$U AND SAKAHVARTHAM IN THE 
MAHABHA$YA OP PATANJALI 
The words Sakaki Ijtt and Sakahvartham are found in the work 
of Patanjali* Thsse hare not been discussed so far. Bhoja, in his 
Sarasvatl-kavth/lbharaQa, writes that 'one who invites the Sak&s is 
called ft Salcahtt.'* This shows that the Sakas were invited in India 
before the time of P a tail j alt. This does not appear to‘ be their 
invitation by tho Jain teacher Kdlaka. It seems to relate to the 
invitation of the Sakas from the Safcadvipa to western India by S&mba, 
a ton of Efuia, the Yfidava. 4 

This is another proof of the fact that the Sakas were in India 
from a very early period. 


C. THE ANCIENT VAN6AVALIS 
Captain Wilford has preserved ancient vans dm Its or genealogical 
lists in his essay on Yicramaditya and Balivahana.* Abul Fazl has 
also given a similar vanidvali while describing the princes of Kalwah,* 
These are reproduced below : — 


WILFORD 
1. SiUv&hana, j 


84 


"Si. "KaravSbana, ‘J 
3. Yansa-v&lii or Pctrarajas 
that is to say the royal 
offspring, 100 


AIN-I-AKBARI 
1. Bftlivihana, 1 

M. Hirvahana, 100 

3. Putraj, ( Put™ Rajas or 
Vansaralis without 


issue » 


100 


1 Vm ^ ?rvra: f^THI nRtfUW 11 1 1 II 


Kfftia-carilam of Kabaraja Bamudragupta, Gontjsl Kathttwad id., p. B. Recently 
a biased eritieizm bat bean Jrrelled against the au then ti pity of . this work, . The work 
1*, howavevc'nuin* and will be dieenmd at lome other place. 2 VI, 1. 91 and VI. 
1.108. S 1.4.100. 4 Sambapurana. g A. R., Vol. IX, p. 161. Thi| lilt I* 

from an appendix to a manuscript of the Agni Purina, I Vol. II, p. 210. 
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4. ‘Aditya, 

.55 

4. Aditya Panwar 

86 

5. Brahma-raja, 

• ' 87 

5. Brahmahraj 

30 

6. Ati-Brahms, ' 

31 

6. A ti brahma 

90 

I. S'a.d?viv«., *\ 


7. Sadhtoahaua. 

80 

8 Harsha Megha, r 

• 80 

8. Hemarth 

100 

or Easabha / 


9. Gandharb 

35 


437 


622 

Vicramaditya 


Bikramajlt 



No. 1 in both the lists is ft Satavahana king. He is followed by 
Nar avail an a. or Nahapana. Next are placed the Putra-rajas or Putrajs . 
of the Ain-i-Akbari, who are no other than the K?atrapas or the 
Cabanas or the Sakgs. Putra-rdja or r&ja-putra is the same as 
bhairamuklia or ftv&mi? Aditya is fiudraka Vikram&ditya, also called 
Visvapati* All other names except Gandharba mentioned in the list of 
Ain-i-Akbari defy identification. Gandharba or Gardubhilla seems to 
have been given a much later place in order to bring him near 
Vikramaditya. The years assigned to various kings or dynasties, 
however, require careful scrutiny. In the list published in the 
SntyclTtTia-PTakafo of* Smmi Day&ncmda Scwrawatl, the Guptas follow 
Vikramaditya, e. Q., Samudrapala ( or Samudragupfca ), Oacdrapgla 
(or Candragupta), Bahayapala, Devapala (Devagupta or Skandagupta), 
Naraaimhapala (or Narasimhagupta), Samapala.Eaghupala.Govindapala * 
That the Guptas followed Vikram&ditya is attested by the various copies 
of the vanSavali, used by Captain Wilford. He writes : “We read 
Vicram&ditya whose predecessor was Bhartrihari or Sacwant and 
Samudrapala (Samudragupta) his successor.”* 

These ancient Vanfavalis, so far neglected 1 , cerfain/y contain a 
good deal of truth. If, they are scientifically edited, with the help of 
more material, better results might follow. 


D. the WOBD EAUMAKA OR EOHAKA 
In connection with the word r Omaha or raumaha, discussed 
already ,* it may be pointed out that the mountain range near about 
1 Abc.ro p. 93. 2 A,R,', Vol, IX, p. 182, J CfraptarXI. 5 
«A.R., Vol. IX, p. 202. aRTUI? 
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Pind Dadsn Khan in the Punjab if called tbs Raumaka range, according 
to General Cunningham’* map showing the Punjab at the time of the 
campaign of Alexander. 1 This range has salt minei. A place on thi» 
range is named Sahesar. It may be tho' headquarters of lame ancient 
Saka colony. A 6 aka inscription, the Maira-well inscription, was 
found in this aalt range near Jhelum* Professor Franklin Edgerton 
constructs a reading in his edition of the Sabh&-parva of thi 
i Tah&bh&rata 

•Fsrrcfi itai ■» "Trent se etoi i* 

In his introduction he observes on this readings “I hate been 
lo fortunate as to discover one datum Of prime importance for its 
bearing on the date of this ‘‘original" text of the Afbh. In 3.28.49 
occurs, in my opinion as a certain part of the original, the name of the 
city of Home. It justifies the inference that oar text cannot bare been 
composed ab any time before this city name came to the ears of tht 

Indians "* * * 

Even if the construed text is correct it is open to question 
whether, Romd means the city of Pome in Italy or tbs Itomaka or 
Rawnaka town somewhere on the Baumaka range- 


1 A.S.I., 1SS2-65, Vol. n. J m n, | Battii pan*, 38. 
P*oms sl„ Mil. ‘ 4 f . XXYin. 





E. GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE WESTERN K$ATRAFAS 
Bhfimaka 


Ghsamotika 


^Naha jmna 


Dlnlka 


| Dak§amiira=*R§abbadatta 


Ca§tana 


Jayadaman 
Radradarnao I 


Damaghsada (Dftmajadailrt) I Rudrasitphal daughter* 3 Andhra 

kiDg Palumavi 


i 


Satyad&man Jlvad&man 


I 


i 


Bafighadaman Dfimaaena 


I i 

Pfthivrsena Dsimajadasrl H 


Isyaradatta 


Viradaman Yafiodamanl 


i 


Yijayasena Damajada^rlHI 


I 


r 


VHraBlmha 

Svami-JivadSman 


Bbartydaman 


i 


Ytfvasena 


j 


Rudraahpha II 


Sv5ml>Budrad&inan II (no coins known) 


YaSodaman II 


Sramf-Rudrasena HI daughter 


Sv&mi-Sirpbasena 
SySmf- [Rudra] eena PV 


1 


Svaml-Satyasiipha 


STftml-Radrashuha III 
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F. INSCRIPTIONS OP THE SAKAS 
N**it-CnT«-In«criptioni of Nnhapftn&’i Son-m-Lnw. 

I 

i. ftra ml v» 7 . !Rt toto fTOTFrer =nuran 

?faa anafcem 59 oti ftmffra mi amta aw 

ftft "ifftl'R 

vPiftfit >••» angfipra »> aSi TOai=i fmifw 

SsrwjSs R igi R wn sjar iftsjsR mrnng atfaig ^*-r=iTi5l 
• • if 1 ! Rft'Mla #195 ft !,! — 

V *1 5ia ^ ti[ti4 u ii anfawm afaaitin 5at 

fft'ift'o tiitoft ^ a • » » *1 591 aa a^aR fftyj .flara 

HaStas fftafta; arcm* 7 tr !i?y Rpi ar^a-aftft ift arat jith- 
•'.'E 5 R ift 5mft mfsSftn jpapmft 

are <— tta ?! as Jsifta Smasura Piatr =? asawic RftHtilfa H?> 
«Ft 59 at *• 1 <KlRre5Jt^ 5RWT saw acr v* t 
M.>m5T faga mtaaf tara mmri ar asnWsaafiT salt »••• 
a'=afil [•] are ga^ sai fja gaaisjare ijpi 
a. aioi+aft aftalft 

£ I , Vo] YIII, p 82, Ho 12. 

II 

i.Rri to! 'ijs-UcRi! nwrw fTs^rr^a- srorai ^flarst'a 
9 am [ !! [ *[ anap ga*T5I*nftaa>t*I 

arpftvaa qniRiMR ai^aa snsm anniTOftaitaiafcn 
a.sren& maitaa: atemafaaa ^arga ataait 

aftataaf 5t ajanaramraftraas^a aminnsi'i-a^tR*^. sai-IRKI- 
<5«ui-KT’ft-'*.<.^ril( , !!)-^TS3'riT~9!8l 5arat a .Ifl-ii 

maal 8ft5 9H!- 

X.swia^i atataanair aiteciat gq^g% srHaat a ara<ft5 
wiw! nil! anaritlf srtfmrai^tispgsssftaafttiifo 
. amtj sjufann 55 Is’i mfta 5m R qtfjat nzrc*] almR™ =t 
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lilfe jjts^ [fs] w ijciHsnsj »fHrf%g 
v. ^ a mdoi hst^s strata! itNisi'! aW 'sRotji 

aatfti irat ifts-rnfa as ami sifts*! sat sftfa ,a stiuaifii saift 
mat a as w sum sraiajair mfeijftrer pt rsftai 
g^s wwruit ) fc agfc i« #a a afagas* Hm&l sis snunra stsia 
ijat an sa aa — 

i. sis' snj^taa ft®m g^r^jfi gftisfa 

E. I„ Tol. Tin, p. 78, Ho. 15. 


III 

i. tfts oat ^ 5 <iaa ^=rtra stsshsi tffs— 

r. 3 ^ftsrpta aaiRRra siftfts ^stfemt itaan' #ast 

-E.I., Tol. TUI. p. SI. Ho. II. 

IV 

i. Rts nst v tr naw Tsnmr snrwsr- 
r. a ^ iJWHssa aaainora- 

I. Stjorfsa tiinfflNiH ttsas oilsvo! - 

E.I., Tol. TUI, p. 65, Ho. 13 . 

V 




x .... .... .. 

V. **" 

*. 



■n. 

K. 


ss? sjjpiH *n**jT«rcr : 3 n*n- 
3FX& ^na %3 

sTtsrsr 3i5^Rtrt fts7i3% 

3 stgufafri taftfaa anwt 
at amsi gsci aaau- 
W ai^h *RT ^re- f 
WPTFT = 5 f ^Tt 
'T^n^T ^TT- 
W ! OT- 

cjOTJtlqj 

gw fa** % *!*{% <Rf 


E. I., Vol. VIII, pp, 05-86, No, 14 (»). 



F. INSCBIPTIONS OF THE gAKAS 
Nasik-C*r»-InscriptioD* c! NahapAnVa Son-in-Law. 

I 

.. fira SR) v« A BTOTKra 

ana pi sRi fwifai pi 5tism «w 

fMa staffi bsft- 

i. faftfit x-». aw ■iigfiraa i a»t rh 3 r stfwfet fwftss 

5J IJ3 ^ HpITVI BJcIT JTt^SF) BT*TAT9 slBrg TT'TrfTB-fnfRi 

^... jfa Rfesra «m OBase Bra- 
,.^ !••• stfif RFpRfe OT ^ «T?IW swfe^rcRI RpJlitslT # 
PnRs assifH % 5* ■ • 5| nfj^ ?m nn wi an^nrn fipjn sfmFi 
H^JEH PrafFB SSKIFB BI Wpl qTS£I-Bft% Slit TO) 5OT- 
r. g? wjtxlosri: 51 'tft wiPr snfe^wr gwwrfB 

ans «••• Ajrt *i srf ssife Pmswra Pisvt 51 lOTsfit ajpcwtRi g?) 

1 ws sarc ib *• i 

H. BFARt ftja waf ^IR whto 51 ajjfqiia^wfii naft 5 — 
<hBi [•] ape gw sen gwsiaro g?i 
A. Aiw<mI^ gRalfa 

E. I., Vol. YIII, p. 13, No. 13. 

II 

vtoi art: snshitHb tjuitw rewstw samur gtRlBTS^ 

■am'A'ii'I Bl UI ;i -t a iv\ - i but alui^ailBi SWAHtOB^W WaP-B'. 
atoPvv *na ' af YmrrBVv vr batt btatt akr TTprfyiWn far 
A. snn& jiBtft? itiwr»r: nenroaBB *T5A^% ntira^ 

All r TTP5T 5i -qgaucimiwfeWBS^g 'HKWriapi-yAVJ'HtsT- TBF-nnTTT' 

(jH'JI.BIBt-H.AoTrr l( T n)-^Tf^TBT[“BT 5 ' 4 *Mni 5 T^»r RTTTar 51 B^tat 

S3flgt ottA ffBT- 

X. totw iffetownut gtnijit ijgBtg# sit if at) •* sro<ft5 
namw: nft FRu'tRT snftfrasBifliKgiiussiiftsi ifFjuF firtfijng 
> BBi*3 vjufaFTl si sni stftg WI Bt q)feBt sratwi «iatfsPn =t 
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py w ijfafag 

v. ^ ^ srci^fa gmrai -ddn^s^MH *#rcra Yftnsr 

*rat ^tgrrFjt *f'*rai arfa%€t sftftr ^ ’rr^fr e^ft 

mt ^ ^h?t mspm srfcnjffrsr 5^ *?rr 

3^T <£[$1W U IN5&I5 V° o o ?l ?n^tfd c ti *FU,{ft*TFT ^RPTCl^T ^9l<T 
^ INT ?$I — 

St. <TFf ^TTl^gH ftHflYH g^TCRt VT^NfcT 

E. I., Vol. Vin, p. 70, NO, 15. 

Ill 

i.tfhi g^cRT^ ^nra ?r^qRH ^f 5 — 

V 3 '^PT'pfiJ^ »fir*}r»}^ (fidfir^TQ \Q'tTR 

•E.I., Yol. Yin, p. 61, No. II. 


v Rin iprt ?t^tr- 

X. H ^f?3 gr^cT^T- 

9Tt^t 


EX, Yd], mi, p, B$, No, 13 , 


1. m ^PTCR 9|&i||«T£f wn- 

?,. "" 2£PKH sjMM^id^T »T5I%9 

X. * "*’ 3ft* 

v. ^ xJ*fd<4 <h|9W 

st. wwi 3^tl 

^ .„. .... ^... ^ TT^r ycfy— 

>*, * '"* "“ ^1 ‘hoi ^T^rnFi qin 

*. 

t. *.“ "" **** * T ITT \ 3<I— ■ 

l*.’* * 

M. * **•• WTO ftra % ^ 

IV” 

E. I., Yol. Yin, pp. 65-66, No, 14 (»}. 
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VJ 

Karle-C*T#-In«cription« of Nahapfcn*’* Son-in-Law 
>. Q , :i E w*ai 3rr.T^cT fuaK- 

vsuwsETqntqHi 

E. I., Vol. VII, p. E6,Ho. 11 . 

VII - 

1. JURIST <3tTCB fJSqiTO w[q]alr pflM^JS-'P 5 ' 

fa- 

V ntwapi [q]«i afqar gvTWPn afelwaaifta (^ktr) hwh q afr 

C«]at- 

VH Wn]a]qvn# Him mraip] « [nftiia 

Pt3 aaqjg ift- 

v. srcfea tR£r%(7 wfti aqfein qigRRiq mra 
». wra mat [<fi]*Fa*y qat a a aitaa 

‘ E. I., Vol. VII, p. IT, Ho. 11. 

VIII * •’ 

Junar-CfcT*-In»cription of Nabaplna’g Miniitar, Ayama 
„ I . [V$(] sifa 

X. M mx ^g-^ntcra 3THHH 
X. [^] [^vro] =* [4t]fe urit ^ 3^ h% v% * arat 
IX 

AntJbaa Stone Inscriptions of Caftan* and Bndraiiman - 

V [TOft] Xfsft cTH^IT? 3^9 

x.xL'i] M X TP 5 [Rc]Rr X X 

\. flft] f| [c5-r^]3 S^TOftT SJ *1^ frffe - 

E. L, Vol., XVI. y.M. 

X 

V s(r]pra ryratfdf,- 

X. s[srts xrcit 
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snnjra jro w ft-tp] - 

v. pi]ft i<* \ 'snn ajirg 

*. fstfiri a x 

X. tffes-3xa sitTOft!-B->it?ra 

w. sra[ i] [!i»fi]3 3 ?h 

K.aife <raifta 

, E,I.,Vol.XVI,5.3*. 

XI 

i.wft imt sra^tn-a^ta 

n : f fg^rarei v x 

X. ’S3»I V an a fsfirf XI * fwr 

tJtaafia 

X. n#t jjWxSr [alii] aqiFtai 

E.r., voi.xvi.ii. si, 

XII ' 1 

l. xnit vitsto ’^nn)fa5r-g[5TB] x[r]3r[^J [irat] 5[5 ^ihb'] a v<w 

x. s^M V'X'tgpxi ajara Waxa x * 

X. xna^xa ^Exa-IFTH artvitfa-n^g 
v. fet[i] srexlta um P]?=t afe Evrfai 

E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 35. 

XIII 

Jon&gadh Rock Inscription of BniJradaman I. 

i.Rrs [i*] xi axra gxw PiFitor[R] [g][fti]vte!-fTORim- 

x. MaiDaisfaSa D^SalTO? gcifiT 

ftfet-cRES-vevit- ’ 

X. tftefaiH a fircv[=a] aifxfai35[|]^xgT^ iali [ 1 *] afc; 

E?l mTOVEt WlC- 

v.a-=TO: xafa-aisaw vhr[?i] [to tmxx gx^tsara: attSrsmxiE]: 
sro xrat exerto siftrwra-arat x[s)xrat s8 forafirapj ». x 
Ni4x(I^-V5e-v[Ri] [qfar] wiTmi Ts^a wra>giraifiix 
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f^FTT f'ivwa: g^lRl^lT— 

qc5if?Nft snjcftar ^if [w]*n3wa?ft- 

fnf^-f5lfW[-^-tT2T5Tvrfl'^[? T T]-SK*^K , Tlx^I-ft^RRT gnft^wyf 

«. xT-wr’Tft-qfaT 5{i^n ju?F*i[<i] [*ij 

tfe]HTW-f^ S^T-^TI^?IH *TT ^[d>lftc^llddqi^ [ I* ] 
53Kraift udHc^ * 

c. M-«4 y Id 'I ^Fid ^ 

[i*] [*?]$ »?)to xri; ^[shfjJ ti^»7 [I]^j 3 * 33 ^ 

qrfw arcitasi irhro [$]!r jw#i gq^^nfam 

«,. [i*] [?r]c?if^[^] ^ TRT3^j-^d-f^iFnn dfa 

p® zz*u 5 Ri^r §[ 3 ] «rr «fr 

W qfd^l [«fl] 

!•. »pq[q] ^inqRr»T5^TncT-^T-^-q?CTT*id<.«ic*iiFiii'f-F;[g] 

a-w^r ^qfHqOT-q^a{»iqfd[?n][g]TO^i^ 

jpr-'it nift ft <.3q«u'i,4*H^-Fnnr- 

wrm ^vrrqrat^iiq^wqJ-qwTqwiT ftwrr qFcHi 

ix. sftT-qi^-^C^^FT^qpjr 4)^TRt smsttsr^r ^T^iqtr-q^K^* 
wrtF<] ^?[d]qT «i3i*n^:iTH-*miT [xr] 

[am] aaxrs-afdsrq^i *r*nc$-5*3ft 

\ \. x^qif5RT'W3XI>R ;qjqH4Hl' folHT 

Pi^lH*a^l , nqi8'li^ft-^fd i n jj<,d'<(-ii-<.d'»t^i * fil 

m^^-Hrqq-^0q*f»iv^*{ «t^x^r J T**n*TR— 

1Y, spTFT-qftcffi r < I^y T I qqrqcaiMfe^Hiq: 

fip-q*<HR-€t^T d-^W-frFS- 

<.sd*4 < r ; d-*jffi ; iT , id-M%i? l -i^w-d[yf »ns *f£^7] 

’5iWFt^nFT-i 1 iH-^ra[r] mj&M to n*mm *iten[a]|5j 
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[c^j ^ 3rM?r[^]r 

SflprfipflfiT: ^ *Ti[?TT ^ *f jv5*T 

%3 [§}^-<ri ^ifw- 

faft [l*] 

i' 1 . [^3 [<$] • 

* R^i<d *jfhf*r[i] s^hs^ku*^*} k 




Vt.SF^ 

2?5?I'IWHrI*2XIJ(r ; ?T 
^t.. q#^r ^Pt-^ AWic^ sfsc^T^T ^ 
3T%iiT-^I-cH Mh «d iT^ftfld '1'IM ,J I£t<-<M 


^fafhscTi ^faq£:*rai;iiyd[fa]fci 


XIV 

/ Gunda Inscription of M&hak?atrapa Rudraaunha I.** 

i. Rts [•] wt ttw7[ Tst,]? «sft sarrEH sAw nit tjnrra «f» 

aw^w iiw 

*• ( w ) n^[ it ] *rsnw *tf r aw nit ipm 

^lf*T 

VKftstnCnjSCqJjsrnot l°= ? stow gstsantfir] 
<re ftnft it[ ft; ]Rt ;rej 

v.^r-HEiT ^ntfftoi %^Ri sm^s a^t nret%-n5*r[ tjJRTnt 
*• W fs^ mE«] M& [#] pcjitoni h^-wiht fei ggrffiifit 

E. I., Vcl. CTI, p. 235. 

XV 

Mevass Stone Inscription of tbo time of a alababsatrapA. 

1. fasuft] nit •tSHSSlSj'ra ^Slflf ^Hf 

v stow Knit retnnre nf^n 
?. stow nit tnnnrotKmra' 

v. Vt, irajjfpi sresaw mfirea 

x. sRiUwtiifcre tin* ffjrajrjjpr 
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3 <1 *r<j^*Tfg ssrf? 
v». *FR*I ^ 

Proceeding* Bth Indian Oriental Conference, -Vol. I, p. 565. 

XVI 

JanRgadh Inscription of Jayadaman's Grandson. 


i. ot ax-wf "i ] [ mn :m[B] 

v srresrei stftew xm- ^[5n]xori3!fspspRro'0]WRd 

»r[«r]— — 

<NS *i r[ 5 ] fitfonft *ngp .tin 


1 [V] R[V]& 

V. [3]Tfin =11 SRI W# 0 !] 

E. I., Vol. XVX. p. SX 1 

XVII 

Jnnftgadh Inscription of Jlvad&man I~, . 

i. D#nvi v®rtrsft<j;Rj«R tjaw <55^1 mi [' v Jtoo- r ""' 

x. W w^wniRa^tR]^ w»» fw i imart]"" 

, . e. i„ voi. xvxxx, p. ms 

' - ‘1 ' XVIII' •' - • - 

Jllalvfisara Stone Inscription of Badraeen* I. 

1. TT$Tf *^r^n?[^] l&S'JW 

v ^ W [m] q^t t 

X. MiPra^ 35 m 

V. sfa faM «I[^] fil^[5[NT] f5 

XIX 

Ga$liX Inscription ot tbo time of Mabakfatrapa Uclmsent I, 

v W? v« [w] ip^-sjtRnt rtijiit sRwn[n]'ra • 

it. Higxra [>infix] wS tj^Joa 

x. pufa 4^T‘- prU tR-kRTtsT ‘.trjori 

y. [xj]n mat ntsMulw xsW- 

H. (sr]si OTl nwrox wfa txftm (Vi tri 
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tro-g-nKftlissi [*Mn] 

M, * * 

* E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 238. 

\ XX. 

The Sanchi (Kanakbera) Inscription of Svami JlVadaman. 

I.fes II 

***** 

V Y^ri^Vr siVt w 

m [fa] a ^riRznfaif^t ^ ewtesrop] 

>-Fn-A?rzm 

^4 

v. *nm t ^3'.^ 3^t^‘ ? flift n 

H. ^ ftPtfefca*.* 4 * *RP.” ^ sn^ 

<3Ritoitf sirs *•• t q; m 

* w "*E. I.kVoI. XVI, p. 233. 
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Yuga purana of Gargt-SambUg, fid. by E. P. Joyaswal.JJ). O. B.S. , 1928 
, R°d 1929. Another manuscript' vdth better readings la preserved 
with Prof, B.B. ManJcad, Gvjaratd Nagar, Karachi. 
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(B) WORKS IN ENGLISH 

A bn I Ffczl, — Am 1 ALbari, English fcrans by S S Jarrett, Calcutta, 1891 
Acharya, G V —Historical Inscription! of Gujarat 3 Voli (Gujarati) 
Aiyangar Commemoration Volum! 

Albfrum A — Albsrum ■ India English tram. by 'Edward 0 Suchatt, 

2 Vols 

Altskar, A S — Position of "Women in Hindu Civilization 
Bhandarkar.D E — B C Law Volume, 1945 
Brown, W. N*— Story of X&flaka, 1933 
Bunbury, E H — History of Ancient Geography, 1883 
Chakraberty, 0 — Ancient Eaces and Mythi Calcutta 
Cunningham, A — Ancient Geography of India ed by S Majumdar, 
Calcutta, 1921 

''Dandekar, B N — Hietory of the Guptaa 

f De, Nando Lai— Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 
India, 1927 

Diodorui Siculus— Diodorui of Sicily, Enghih tram by C H Old 
father, 1933 

/Diskalkar, D B — -Insonptions of Kathiawad (Reprint! from N I A, 
Voli I.IIanani) 

Dubreuilj Jouyeau — Ancient Hutory of Deccan, Engluh trans by V S 
Swamtnadh Dihskitar , 1920 

Elliot and Dowson — Hutory of India ai told by iti own Historian!, 1667 
- — Majmal ut Tttwirikh, extracts translated in above 
Vol n 

i Gadre, A 8 — Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol I 
Gopalachan, K — Early Hutory of the Andhra Country 
/Hazra, B.O — Studies in tbe Pnrftmo Records on Hindu Bitss and 
Customs 

Herodotus — History of Hsrodotus, Translation by O Bawhnson, 
Everyman's Di brsry ed 

f Jayaswal, JLP — An Impsnal History of India 
Keith, AB — -Hietory ol Sanskrit Drama 

—History of Sanskrit Literature 
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Konow, S — Corpus Inscnptionum Indicaruro, To! II 

— Notes on Indo Scythian Chronology (reprint from J I H , 
Vol XII, No 1) 

Krishnamachanar— Classical Sanskrit Literature 
Law, B C — Acarya PnjpSnjnh Volume, 1940 
Mackay, E — Indus Civilization ■•London 1935 

Mat Muller — A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature Allahabad, 1912 
McCnndle — Ancient India as described m Classical Literature, 1901 

— -Ancient India as described by Megasthenese and Arrian, 
1926 

■ Mookerji R — Harsha 

, Munshi, K M —Glory that was Gurjaradesa, Vols I and III 
Pargifcer, F E • — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 

— The Parana text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
Oxford, 1913 

Ponplua Mans Erythraei— Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean 
Sea Tr by McCnndle, 1879, Tr by W H Schoff, 1912 
Peterson, P — Pr8fent and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kattyawar etc 
Polo, H — Book of Marco Polo, ed by Henry Yule, 1891, 2 Vols 
, Ptolemy (Claudius PtolemEeus) — Ancient India etc , Eng Tr by J W 
McCnndle, 1885 

r R&paon, E J — Ancient India 

— Cambridge History of Ancient India Vol I 
— Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, Western 
K?atrapas etc , London 1908 (Catalogue) 

—Indian Coins 

Ray, H C — Dynastio History of Northern India, Yol I 
Rayohaudhun H — -Political History of Ancient India 4th ed 
Roy, H 0 — -Early History of the Yai^nava Sect in India 
Saletore R N — Life in the Gupta Age 
Sankalia, H D — Archaeology of Gujarat 

Sircar, D C — Seleot Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and 
/ Civilization, Vol I 

Smith, V A * — Early History of India 4th ed , 1924 
^Strabo — Geography, Trans bySL Jones 
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(B) WORKS IN ENGLISH 

' Abul Fnzl — Am i Akbari English tram by B S Jarrett Calcutta 1891 
/Ach&rya GY — Historical Inscriptions o! Gujarat 3 Vols (Gujarati) 

; Aiyangar Commemoration Volume 
Alberum, A — Alberum a India English tram. by'Edward C Sachau 
2 Vols 

Altekar A S — Position of Women in Hindu Civilization 
BbandarkarDE — BO Law Volume 1945 
Brown, W N —Story of Kiilaka 1933 
' Bunbury, E H — History of Ancient Geography, 1883 
Ghakraberty, 0 — Ancient Races and Myths Calcutta 
Cunningham A — Ancient Geography of India sd by S Majumdar, 
Calcutta 1924 

/Dandekar R N — History of the Guptas 

/Do, Nando Lai— Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 

India 1927 

Diodorus Siculus— Diodorus of Sicily, English traus by C B Old 
father, 1933 

../Diskalkar, D B — Inscriptions of Kathiawad (Reprints from N I A , 
Vols I, Hand III) 

Dubreuil» Jouveau — Ancient History of Dsccan English trans by V S 
Swamtnadh Dikshitar, 1920 
l 

Elliot and Dowson — History of India as told by its own Historians 1867 
— Majmal ut Tawankb extracts translated in above 
Vol rr 

J Gadre A S — Important Inscriptions from the Baroda Stats Vol I 
Gopalacban K — Early History of the Andhra Country 
/Hazra B.C — Studies in tbs Pqramo Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs 

Herodotus — History of Herodotus Translation by O Rawltnson 
Everyman a Library ed 

j Jayaswal K P — An Imperial History of India 
Keith, A B — History of Sanskrit Drama 

i — History of Sanskrit Literature 
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Konow, S • — Corpus Inscnptionum IncUcarum, Vol H 

— Notes on Indo Scythian Chronology (reprint from J I H , 
Yol XU, No 1) 

Knsbnamachanar — Classical Sanskrit Literature 
Law, B C — Acarya Pn^pSQjali Volume, 1940 
Mackay, E — Indus Civilization ■'London 1935 

Max Muller— A History o! Ancient Sanskrit Literature, Allahabad 1912 
McCrmdle — Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 1901 

— Ancient India as described by Megastheneae and Arrian 
1926 

Hooker]], R — Harsh a 

Munahf, K M — Glory that was Gur]arade3a, Vols I and IH 
Pargiter, V E — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 

— The Parana text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
Oxford, 1913 

Penplus Mans Erythraei— Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean 
Soa,Tr byMcCnndle, 1879 Tr byWH Schoff. 1912 
Peterson, P — Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kattyawar etc 
Polo, H — Book of Marco Polo, ed by Henry Yule, 1891, 2 Vols 
, Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemsens) — Ancient India etc , Eng Tr by J W 
McCnndle, 1885 

Eapson, E J — Ancient India 

— Cambridge History of Ancient India Yol I 
— Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, Western 
Kgatrapas etc , London 1908 (Catalogue) 

— Indian Coins 

Bay, H 0 — Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol I 
Rayohaudhun H — Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed 
Boy, H 0 — Early History of the Vai?nava Sect in India 
Saletore R N — Life in the Gupta Age 
Sankaha, H D — Archteology of Gujarat 

Sircar, D C — Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and 
Civilization, Vol I 

Smith, V A — Early History of India 4th ed , 1924 
^Strabo — Geography, Trans by HI/ Jones 
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Bud, Hira Lai — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mil. in the O.P. and 
Berar. 

Tod, James— Annals and Antiquities of Rajastlian, 19U, Popular ed. 
Vonkafcaiabbiab, A.— Some Sak* Dates in Inscriptions. 

"Weber, A.— History of Indian Literature, Popular ed., 1914. 
Wilbcrforce, H. — History of Kathiavad from the Earliest Times. 
Winternitz, M. — History of Indian Literature, English ttans. Calcutta. 

(0) JOURNAL'S, REPORTS; PROCEEDINGS. 

Acta Orientalia. * * « 

Archaeological Surrey of India, Annual Reports (A. S. I„ A. R.) 
Archaeological Surrey of India, Western Circle, Reports, 

Archaeological Surrey of Mysore, Reports. 

Aaiatio Researches. (A. R ) 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal. (J. A. S. B. ) 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Journal. { J. B. O. R, S. ) 

Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Socisty, Journal. ( J. B. B. R. A. S. ) 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Journal, New Scries. ' 
Department of Letters, Journal, Calcutta University.* 

^ Epigraph^ Indica. ( E. I. ) . 

Gang* Nath Jha Research Institute, Journal. 

Indian Antiquary. (I. A.) 

Indian Culture. 

Indian Historical .Qaattsriy. (I. H. Q.) 

Indian History, Journal, Madras. ( J. I. H. ) 

Indian History Congress,' Proceedings, 4 th and 6th Session 
Indian Oriental Conference, Proceodjoge, Fifth Session. 

Modem Review, April, 1021. 

New Indian Antiquary. 

Numismatic Society of India, Journal, (J. N. 6. 1.) 

Oriental Research, Journal, Madras, 1930, Vol, IV. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Journal, London. (J. R. A. 8.) 

Baraswati, Allahabad. , 

University of Nagpur, Journal. 

Watson Museum Rajkot, Annual Reports. 
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AbhidhAna-cmtArnaJ)!, 07. 
Abhlnanda, author of Bamacarita, 
23. 80. 

Abblras. 1G. 33. dynasty ol, 82. 
Abul Fast, 37, SCI. 100. 

Abut Hasan Ali, 21. 

Adi-purapa, G2. 

Aflutthama, a 6aka, 32. 

Aggubft II. 34. 

Agnivannan, tbo Saba, 26* 

Ajmer, 64. 

Akalaflka-carita l > 3G. - 
AkarAvanti, 74. 

Albornni, 63; on Itomaka. 20, on 
Saka-kAla, 41; samo afl Albirunl, 
62,92. . 

Alexander, 102. 

Atmangura, 41. 

Alpine, 3. 

Altekar, A B , 21, 9G. T 
Amara, 87. 

Amaritja, 41. 

Amaruka, a poet, 23, 8C. 

Amla^a, 17. 

Anandapura, 76. 

Ananta, 37. 

Anartta, 76. 

Andban, Inscription of, 30, 73. 
Andhra Bhrtyas, 19. 


_Andhraa, 14, 60. j 
Andhn, 1G. 

AnOpa, 76. 

Apar&nta, 76f. 

Arafl, 6. 

Arflralll. 7 G. 

Araxcs, tlio A rag river, 6. 
Arrian, 8. 

Arya Naga HaslI, 49. 

Aioka. 77. 

A?tfldbyiyl, 1G. 
ArtASga-Hrdaya, 20. 
AgtASga-Samgraba. 18. 

Atria, 45. 

AvaSyaka sQtra, 62, 94. 

Ay am a, 20, 62, GO, 93. 
Ayodbyft, 13 f. 

B 

Babar, a river, 2. 

BAbllkas, 12, 96." 

BAhn. 13 f. 

Babble, 64, 68. 

Balak&pd a » 11, n. 1. 

Bin a bhafta, 21 f, 69. 
Banerjl, R.D., 64 > 71. 
Bftpaka, 79. 

Barbaricum, 9. 

Barbaras, 2, 13. 

Bargaon, 33. 

Barkarmis, boo 'Vikramfidityft, 
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Burnett, L D , 10. 

Behisfcun, or Bistun, 1. 
Bhacchatthanana, 19, 67. 
Bhndn.bi.hu Srami, 62. 

Bhadra 0a?tni», 58, 67. 
Bhadramukha, 3X, 80. 

Bhagran Lai Indraji, 82. 
Bbandatlrar, 16, 54, 71. 

Bhirata battle, 12, 14, the date of, 

2 . 

Bharat*, Muni, 16, 93 i. 
Bharatapura, 76. 

Bharoch, 75. 

Bharlpdaman, 32, 64, 88. 
Bhartriharl, 44, 84, 99. 
Bharukaccha , 66, 75, 76, eame aa 
Bharuyaocha, 62. 

Bhaskara, 42, 61 ff. 

Bhairatl, 37. 

Bhatticarya, Binayatosh, 70 
Bhatta-Utpala, 38,' 42 f, 51 ff. 
Bbatthapina, 67. 

Bhnttiibana, 19. 

Bherghat, 26, 61. 

Bhlma, a poet, 98 
Bhoja Rftja, Sri, 86, 100. 

Bhfgu Samhiti, 13. 

Bbftya Ga?tanas, 19, 58, 67. 
Bhitmaka, 26, 60 f. 

Bigandot, the Rer., 57. 

Bijayagarh, 76. 

Bikramajit, 36. 

Bolan pais, 9. 

Brahmagupta, 22, 37, 43, 56. 
Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhiuta, 22, 43. 
Bfbajj&taka, 38, 51. 
Brhat-iamhitfi, 39, 43. 

Brovrn, Norman, 50 


Budhi, a Saka, 33. 

Buhler, 89. * 

C 

Caka, same as Saka, 40. 
CakrapanI, 20. 

Cakfu, same as Vakiu, or Ikfu or 
the Oxus rirer, 6. 

Candragupta or Chandragapta, 21f, 
44, 69, 86 f. 

Candrapala, 101. 

CandriTalli, 33. 

Caraka, 20. 

Caraka-iamhiti, 15. 

Caspian eea, 35; aame ai Kslroda 
Sigara, 7. 

Oaitana, 31 f, 67 ff. 

Cabanas, 18, 56, same as Sakas, 
19, the dynasty of the, 67 ffj 
duration of the, 67 ff; rise of 
the, 73 ff. 

Catbana, Pit. of Casjana, 70. 
Cathanasa, 67. 

Caucasus Mts, 6. 

Chakansur, 9. 

Chakraborthy, S.K., 94. 

Chanda, 32. 

Oikkhalapadra-grima, 66. 
Cunningham, 22, 54, 102. 

Cutcb, 76. 

D 

Dadhi, a sea, Dahas of the Greeks, 7. 
Dahie, 5. 

Dainiyak, (Iranian), 65. 
DakfipSpatba, 76. 

Dakfamitri, wife of TJfartditt, 
25 f, 65, 95. 

Dalbapa, 20. 
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Dama (Iranian), 73 
Damachika Yudbika, a 6 aka 
writer, 27 

Damaghsada (Damajad&Brt I), 77 f, 
80, Batne as Damaysada, 31 
Dam&jada, 34 

Damajada&u I, see Damaghsada 

Damajadasrl II, 81 

Damajadasrl III, 83 f 

Damasena, 81 f 

Damijada, 27 

Danube, or Ister, 4 

Damns or Darayavahush, 1 

DaSapura, 27, 66 

Dayananda Saras vati, 101 

Daynshe, Bame as Duryodhana, 3 

Do, Nundo Lai, 6 

Deoras, V B , 55, 58, 60, 65 

Deyap&la, 101 

Devapfiladova, 87 

Devi Cbandragupta, a drama, 21, 
44. 87. 

Dhamma rakhita, 77 
Dharmapsla author of Tilaka 
manjan, 69 
DhruvadevI, 21f 
Dinlka, father of 'Dgavaditta 65 
Diodorus of Sicily, 3, 5 
Dionysius Penegetse, 8 
Diskalkar, D B , 32 
Dobreml, 54 

DnbialS sister of Dnryodhana, 3 
Duryodhana 2, 8 see Dayushe, 3 
Dynyk, (Persian), 65 
E 

Edgerton, F , 102 

Erythiffi&h sea, same as Indian 
Ocean, 9 


F 

Fleet, J F , 27. 

G 

Gadha, inscription of, 31, 80 
Gadre, A 8 , 82 

Ganapatha, of Pfi nvm , 16, the word 
romaka in, 20 
Ganaratnamahodadhl, 22 
Gandharba, 101 
Ganeshra Mound, 29 
Gardabhilla, 10, 62. 

Gateau, 45 

Gautanuputra, 64, 67f, 73, 94. 
Getae, 3. 

Getes, 3. 

Ghataka, a Kgaharata, 29 
Ghsamotiba, see Yaamotika 
Ghumli, 33 

Girdharapura Jitala, 29. 

Gmnagar, 31 
Girn&ra Bee JunSgarh 
Gondophares, 60 
Goths 3 

Govadhana "VStha, 66 
Govmda IV, 87. 

Govindapala, 101 
Qrahagamta, 37 
Greeks 8 

Gunda, inscription of, 30 
Guptas, 10, 18, 64 

' H 

HagamSsh, 64 
Hagana, 64 
Haihayas, 13 
Hamadan 1 

Hara Garni Samvada, 24, 43/ 
Hangena, 76 
HamamSa Purfipa, 19 
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Harfacanta, 22 
Harfarardhana, 69 
Harf* Vjkrama 17, 93 
Hsmadri, 20 
Hsrodoius, 1, it, 7. 

Hiuiq Twang 76, sams as Huact 
sang, 97, 

I 

ItffcTilca, 68 

Ikfu, a riv«r, 6 
Indors, 34 
Indo Scythia, 8f. 

Indo Scythian*, Grok account of, 8, 
Isidor, 9 
Ifraradatta, 8lff 
Iirarassna, an Abhtra, 26 

J 

Jabalpur, 10, 61 
Jacobi, H, 17 
Jaika, 31 

Janapila, iam* aa Nabapina, 61. 
Jaidan laks, 31. 

Jat>,2f, 

Jayadiman, 71ff, 31 
Jayadrstha, king of Bind 3 
Jayanandak*, 72/. 

Jayantaka, 73 

Jayastral K P 17, 55, 70 99 

Jayasimhasurt 24 

Jstl* 3 

Jinadtrt, 62 

Jits, 3 

Jiradjman I, 31, 78, 23 
Jlradimaa Srfimi, 89 
Jogalthsmbi, 63 
JohyabSra. 76 
Junlgarh, inscription of 
Iiudradjajan 30, 73 


Junagarb, inscription of 

Jsyadaman's grandson, 31 
JunSfiarb, inscription of Jlradama* 
31 

Junar Oav# Inscription, 25/ 66 
Jyofctrbid&bhtrana 19/, 36 
Jyoti$a Parpana 99 
K 

Kakka, tbs Jain Xcarya, 10, 23, 
48 66, 69, 100 

Klkkacirya kathinaka, 23, 24, 48 
Kulakasuti cants, 23 
Kalhana, 23 87 
Kalidasa, 17, 22, 36, 87 
Kambojal, 12f 
Kin&kbtra, 31 

Knnhsrt Pans, inscription of 30, 68 
Kanifka, 40, 47f 78 
Kankali Tilft, 28 
KftntirStlta, 46 
K*nra-Ya]U I3hf,?ya ( 37 
Kapils, 33 

KapUs Gsndbars, 28 
Karanasira, 62 
Karatai, 68 

Kardama a bhQpatl, 68 
Kardamaka, 30, 68 
Kardama rftja 69 
Kardama, a riror, 68 
Kardama, a sago 68 
Karls Cars Inscriptions 25/ 

Karor, 41. 

Kftiiki, 16 
Eiiyapa sambita, 15 
Katyfiyan*. 16 

Kity*yana, smtrta mantrtrtba 
Pipit*, 37 

Ksiib, A B , 16. 62, 94 
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Khahirata, 59. 

Khanda-khadyaka, 37, 41. 
Kharadaka, a kgatrapa, 28. 
Kharaosta, 58. 

Kharata, 59. 

Kibe, Sardar, M. V., 34. 
Ein-Che-Io, 75. 

Kipin, 28. 

Kiratas, 2. 

Konow, S., 23, 26, 29, 34, 48!, 60. 
55, 97. 

Kgaharatas, Eamo as cbbaharata 
orobaharada, or khaharata, or 
khakharata, 69, 27, 58. 
Kglraavami, 87. 

Kglroda BSgara, 7. 

Kuknra, 15, 75. 

Kum &ra p Sla- c ari t a , 24. 

Knn&Ia, 62. 

KnSanaa, 12, 28, 70. 

Ku3ulaka Patika, 28, 

L 

Lagbman, 97. 

Lakgapivali, 42. 

Lalla, 37. 

Layapa Bea, 7. 

Loyi, S., 60. 94. 

Li aka Kosolaka, 58. 

Longhuret, 33. 

Lonl,$astld of, 41. 

Traders, 97. 

M 

MadhyadeSa, 15, 28. 

Madhyamag, 15. 

MSdhylka, 16. 

Mababhfirata, 2f, 6, 12, 18. 


Mah&bbagya, 16. 

Mahadafcta, 53. 

Mahavamsa, 77. 

Mahavlra, 18, 48f. 

Mabendragupta, 66. 

Mabe^yara, 75. 

Majmal-ut-Tawarlkh, 2, 13, 21, 44. 
Majomdar, N. G., 32. 

Majumdar, E. 0., 71. 

Makhibhatta, 42. 

Malayaketn, 98. 

Malayaa, 65. 

Malia Linkara, 57. 

Mftlwfc, 28, 32. 

Mambarua, 9. 

Manijodaka Bea, samo as Median, 7. 
Man]u4rt-mala-kalpa, 15, 22, 

85, 97. 

M&rkan^eya Porapa, 28. 

Marshall, J„ 32. 

Marnkacoba, 75. 

Massagatse, 3, 5, 7. 

Matbara, 10, 28, 30; Lion-Capital 
inacription of, 27, 68. 
Matrgfupta, 17. 

MayQradatta, 83. 

Manea, 27. 

Mayflra&jrznan, 33 , 85 , 88 . 

Meds, 2. 

Mevaaa, 32. 

Mitakgara, 46. 

Min or Minnagar, 9. 
Mitradeyapaka, 65. 

Mleccbas, 13f* 

Moda, 33. 

Mohenjo-Daro, 3. 

Mongolian, 3. 

Mora-well, 30. 
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fdorgtmti'eint, 69. 

Mfcchaka^ika, 99. 

Mrgat or Margiana, 7. 
Uudrarakfiia, 21. 
lIukunda-YrddhaTacIi, 49. 
Mulari]a, 24. 

Multan, 41. 

Mulvaiara, 31, 60. 

Munlivara, Sri, 39 

N 

Nigarjunikonda, 10, 33/ 94. 
Nahapana, 18, 67, 71, 76, date of, 
54f, reign of, 61f, coins of, 63; 
■am* as NahaTana, Naravaha 
•to. 61, 94. 

Nambanus, 9. 

Namijada, 34. 

Narasimhapala, 101. 

Narbada, a river, 76 
Nasik-Cave-Inscriptions, 26. 
Nfttaka-Lakfana-Eatna-Kofa, 17. 

16/, 93, 96, 98. 
Naqsh-i-Euitum, 1. 

Ntmr, Copper plate of, 68. 
Nilkantba, 54. 

Nimar, 75. 

Nifada, 76. 

Ninka, 75. . - 
Y,- jvya , 7ft. 

O' 

Ojba.'G. H , 38, 70. 

Osus, 6 

Osene or U]j\dn, 71. 

* P 

Pida Liptaka, 49 _ 
Pidatild'takam, 73, 83 
Padmaprabbitakam, 99. 


Paithan or Paithan, 62, 71. 
Pallavii, 33. 

Pancasiddhlintiki, 39. 

PinTbC 16, 46. 

Paradai, 13. 

Paraiara-iamhiti, 15. 

Pargiter, P. E., 14, 15. 
Pariiijta-parvan, 17. 
Parivanitha-carita, 38. 
Partbians, 9, 64. * 

Patalene, Pattata, 8. 

Patahjali, 16, 100 eta. 

Patika, 29, 69. 

Paumacariya, 17. 

Periplu* of the Erythrjean S«a, 
Penepolis', 4. 

Pind Dadan Khan, 102. ‘ 

Prabbichandra, 23. 

Prabbasa, 66. 

Prabhivaka-Oarita, 23, 68. 
Prabbudimii, & mabadevi, 81, 9 
Pratapaditya, 23, 87. 
Pratijua-Capakya, 98. 
Pratistbana, 63. 
Proto-Australoid, 3. 
PfibOdakasrSmin, 42. 
Pfthvlaena, 81. 

Ptolemy, 5f, 8f, 58, 71. 
YuaVwuv, U, VI, Wl, 2ft 
Puri, B.N., 54. 

R 

Bada, (Avestan), 69. 

EibuUka, 17. 

Baghup&la, 101. % 

. Eaja4*kbara', 21. 

Bajatarangini, 23, 87. 
RSmacarita, 22, 86 




Bajnbnlfl, 28, 30, 64. 

Bfimayapa, 6, Ilf, 18. 

Rao, M. Baja, 67, 

R&pson, 4f, 47, 60 etc. 

Eastrakatas, 38. 

Batnapala, 33. 

Ranmaka, see Romaka. 

Bawal, 21. » 

R&ych&udhuri, H., 27, 33, 54, etc. 
Bay Ghondhry, H.O., 95. 

Bomaka, II, 1011 . 

Roma, 102. 

R?abh&datfa, boo U?avaciata. 
Rudra, a poet, 69. 

Rudrabh&ti, 30, 79. 

Rcdradaman I, 30, 68, 71, 92, etc. 
BudradSman II, 90. 

Radrasena, 81, 78, 80/, 
RudtadW-Bhaftarika. 95. 
Rudrasena I, 31, 78, 80/. 
Rudrasona II, 24, 84. 

Redraw^* III, 2Qf, 1 
Budragena IV, 91. 

Budragimba I, 31, 77 ff, 81, 93. 
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